$1.50 a Year. 
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H. J. UPTHEGROVE, 


No. 6 Green St., Valparaiso, Indiana. 


Sportsmen’s and 
Civil Engineers’ 
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et Illustrated Catalogue with samples of qualities and shades of Oor- 
& 2 } duroy, Mackintosh, Canvas, Flannel, etc., mailed free. 
Zin 
bee 
; cre Agents: Simmons Hardware Company,St. Louis, Mo 





Chicago Agents: Von Lengerke & Antoine, 277 Wabash Avenue, 


DON’T SHOOT YOUR DOG 


M ANG In its mildest form is a terrible disease; yet it can be easily and effec 
ives tively cured. We have many testimonials like the following from persons whc 
nS have used our Disinfectant with good results. Mr. FRED JAcoBI, proprietor the famous Wood 
$ hine Kennels, Newaygo, Mich., writes us: ‘On Sept. 8, 1899, 1 ordered from you one gallon of 
Standard Disinfectant for sample and test. On Oct.1 I had a red cock 
er spaniel sent to me that was afflicted with mange. The owner ad 
vised me that he had used everything possible to cure her, but with nc 
good results. I at once began treating her with Standard Disinfectant, 
and in just ten days had her skin in perfect condition—the few sores 
all healed and no scurf apparent. This same dog had previously been 
doctored with some of the much heralded “ positive mange cures, 
, costing 50 cents to $1.00 per bottle. I consider your product one of the 
best disinfectants on the market,and ata price which should recom 
mend it to all kennel owners that wish to keep their kennels and yards 
in @ Sanitary condition. For use in the bath when washing dogs, I 
Agents Wanted Everywhere. much prefer it to any other. It leaves the coat soft and glossy 
Send $1.00 and we will send you One Gallon. 


STANDARD DISINFECTANT CO., - - - CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


































Austin 


SS eese> | Shot Gun 
—ee Shells 
THE AUSTIN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, CLEVELAND. OHIO. 


“CRACK SHOT.”’ Ournew Black Powder Shells are ready for distribution to the 


— trade. They are + ge the nicest out, combining 
a with heauty. They are also guaranteed by the makers. 





excellence 


‘“FLASH’’ Is the name of our new Smokeless Shells. Ther 


, too, are neat In ap 
pearance and good, besides are not very expensive. 


Also guaranteed 





Both Black and Smokeless are sold through the jobbing trade. 


Also 


'' T AUSTIN POWDER CO., 


CLEVELAND. 
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THE BEST iA a3 


HTN 


AND Kl 


For Illustrated Pamph- 
— and full information 
ply to your nearest 
7 cket A re or address 
W. B. KNISKERN, Gen’! 
Pass’r and Ticket Agent 


Cuicaco & NorTH-WESTERN R’y, 
GHIGAGO, ILL. 










Duck and Snipe 
Shooting 


In the 
Bass Lake—Kankakee Marsh 
on the main line of the 


Erie ailroad 


Only 3 heurs ride from Chicago. 














Time tables, informatiOn regarding hunters’ 
rates, etc., furnished promptly. 


R. H. WALLACE, 
Ass’t Gen. Passenger Agent, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


D. M. BOWMAN, 
Gen’! Western Passenger Agent, 
Chicago, Ills. 

















Of Colorado and Utah possess attractions for the sportsman which are unsure 
passed in America, and are most conveniently reached by the 


Denver & Rio Grande 


and Rio Grande Western 








The forests which cover so large a portion of these 
states are the natural covert for E:k, Deer, Ante- , 
lope, Rocky Mountain Sheep, Mountain Lion, Wolf § 


| and Bear, as well as a variety of small game; while ae 


the streams and lakes, in countless number, are 
teeming with Mountain Trout. The sportsmen who 
select the mountains of Colorado or Utah are always 


sure of a hearty welcome in the neighboring towns, ia outfits 
can be obtained eui‘able for their needs. If you are contemplating 
a trip, let us send y: u information in regard to hunting, fishing and 
camping grounds and our beautiful illustrated booklets, free. 


S. K. HOOPER, General Passenger Agent, 


Denver, Colorado. 
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~ “The line 


New Standard Tourist Sleeping Cars 


that crosses 


Library Observation Cars 


the 


Lighted by Acetylene Gas 


mountains 


by 
daylight” 


New Equipment Throughout, 


Low round trip excursion rates 
to Seattle, Portland, Puget 
Sound, Alaska and Califor- 
nia points. 


Write for booklet, “‘ Across Ameri- 
ca,”’ and full information, to 


F.1I, WHITNEY, General Passenger{and,Ticket Agt., 


St. Paul, Minn. 








Fishing ». hunting 








UNION 


es some of the 
hunting grounds 
\ dense forests be- 
® covert for elk, 
«wgame. Its myr- 


Colorado posess- 
finest fishing and 
on earth, the 

ing. the natural @ | 
deer, and others ff 
iads of streams QS H§ teem with moun- 
tain trout; its lakes, while full 
of attractions for the angler, are also the haunt of 
millions of geese, ducks and other wild fowls. 
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Splendid | Accommodations 
Train Service provided for all 
to Colorado classes of 


via the passengers on the 


~ Union Pacific. . 


VERY LOW RATES 
during the Summer. 
E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T.A., 
Omaha, Neb. 











To the South 


and Southeast 


No line offers better service or faster 
schedules from Chicago, Louisville, 
St. Louis or Cincinnati to points South 
or Southeast than the Louisville & 
Nashville R. R. Two trains daily 
to Nashville, Birmingham, Atlanta, 
Memphis, Montgomery, Mobile, New 
Orleans, Florida and Gulf Coast 
points. Stopover privilege at Mam- 
moth Cave, one of the wonders of the 
world. All trains solid vestibuled 
aud composed of modern Pullman 
Sleepers, Free Reclining Chair Cars 
and Electric Lighted Dining Cars. 
Rock ballasted road bed. insuring 
easy riding and no dust. Information 
as to rates, time and descriptive ad- 
vertising matter will be cheerfully 
furnished by 


C. L. STONE, Gen’! Passenger Agent, 


Louisville & Nashville R. R., 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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The last 20 days 
of November 


Open season for Deer 
in Wisconsin, The 


Wisconsin 


Central 
Railway 


Takes you to the right spots. Send for 
Game Laws. 


JAS. C. POND, 
General Passenger Agent, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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The nape, most luxurious day coaches of any 
rican Railway are those on the 


“Big Four” 


Each coach is 80 feet long and seats 87 peo 
comfortably. Magnificent through train bm a 
is maintained in connection with New York 
Central, Boston & Albany and other roads, 
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Write for folders. 
Warren J. Lynch, W. P. Deppe, 
G.P.& TA. A.G.P. & T.A. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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50 YEARS’ ma one send- 
EXPERIENCE 


may quickly as- 
certain our opin- 
ion free whether 
an invention is 
probably patent- 
able. Communi- 
cations strictly 
confidential. 


Le oy oe = 
atents sen 
TrRave Marks a means 
ESIGNS agency for se 
CopvRiGHTs &c. curing patents. 
Patents taken 


through Munn & Co. receive special notice, without charge, in the 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


A ae illustrated.weekly. Largest circulation of any scientific 
fou Terms, pat tA a year; four months,$1. Sold by all newsdealers 
, 361 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Branch ome, 625 F Street, Washington, D. C. 














ICKEL 
NICKEL PRaTE. 


Offers Three Express Trains 
Every Day Between 


Chicago and all 
Points East 


Through Cleveland and Buffalo. 


Individual Club Meals, ranging 
in price from 35 ‘cts. to $1.00; 
also service 4 la carte. Mid- day 
Luncheon, 50 cts. 


Chicago Depot: La Salle Street Station, 
City Ticket Office: 111 Adams St. 


JOHN Y. CALAHAN, General Agent, 
Room 298, 
113 Adams St., Chicago. 














Fetch and Carry 


A Notable Work on 
Dog Training. 


By Bernard Waters. Price, $1. 


This work contains chapters on 
the Amateur Trainer; the Im- 
portance of Retrieving; the 
Natural Retriever; the Edu- 
cated Retriever; Implements 
‘and Commands; the Natural 
Method; the Force System; 
Seeking Dead and Wounded 
Birds; Incidental Train- 
ing; Wild Fowl Retriev- 
ing; the Irish Water 
Bpaniel; the Chesapeake 
Bay Dog; Hand- 
ling Retrievers. 
The Deg’s Men- 
tality and the Uses 
and Abuses of the 
Bpike Collar are 
fally explained. 
The work is hand- 


















SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING CO., 


358 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILLS, 








If you have a Bird Dog, you 
meéd a copy of 


m Amateur 
Trainer 


A plain, practical and concise, yet 
——- guide in the art of train- 
ing, h andling and the correcting of 
faults of the dog subservient to the 
gun afield. It is acknowledged by 
authorities and amateurs alike to be 
the most practical book 
on the subject now on 
the market. The author, 
Ed. F. Haberlien, is a 

















practical trainer of over thirty years’ experience and his 
system ranks high among trainers. 

The Sixth Edition is now ready. Revised and enlarged. 
Tilustrated with portraits of the author and fifteen typical 
bird dogs. Price, paper cover, $1.00. Finely bound in 
cloth, $1.50. Sent on receipt of price by 


SPORTS AFIELD PUB. CO. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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s 
Hildebrandt 
Spinner. 
. Aspi hich spi d also catches fish. 
Ph nd Bar ponte ont Ay Dest materiel, “No swivel required. 


Made with all kinds of Feather and Buck-tail Flies. For sale by deal- 
ers. Sent on receipt of 25 cts. 


J.J. HILDEBRANDT, . 





Logansport, Ind. 


W. C. Kaempfer, 


TAXIDERMIST. 


Animals, Birds, Game Fish, Heads of Deer, Antelope, 
Elk, Moose, Buftalo, etc., mounted True to Nature. 
Animal Skins Tanned and Lined for Rugs. First- clase 


Work Guaranteed. 
Chicago, Ills. 





SCs teese 


Sportsmen 


Visiting Colorado 
invariably travel 
Wn Ge 2 2 


Golorado & 

Southern 

Railway, 
Whose lines reach all the 
Hunting and Fishing Re- 
sorts in the State. Hand- 
somely equipped trains, 


scheduled at convenient 
hours. 


T. E. FISHER, 
General Passenger Agt., 





Denver, Colo. 


P. 8.—Have you seen our beautiful boo! 
“Picturesque Colorado,” “Fishing Pools an 
Pictures” and “Colorado Beauty Spots’’? Sent 
to any address on receipt of 4 cents 
postage. 
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259 to 265 Elm Street, - : 
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and C.,H. & D. Ry. 


Only 8 Hours 


Between 


Chicago 


Cincinnati 
4 Trains a Day 


Parlor and Dining Cars by day. Palace 
Sleeping and Compartment Cars by night. - 


CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, FRANK J. REED, 
Traffic Manager, Gen. Pass. Agt., 
200 Custom House Place, CHICAGO. 
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“Tell Me 
Pretty 
Maiden” 


Are there any more Railroads 
like THE SHORT LINE? 


Possibly, but Hardly— 
g to compare with the 


SCENIC GRANDEUR 
MARVELOUS CONSTRUCTION 
ELEGANT EQUIPMENT 
EXCELLENT ROADBED and 
SPLENDID TRACK 


Of the standard gauge “SHORT LINE” connect- 
ing the tourist centre of Colorado Springs with the 
world’s greatest gold camp of the Cripple Creek Dis- 
trict. mounced by members of American _Asso- 
ciation for Advancement of Science, who made the 
trip in September, 1901: “The Latest Wonder of 
the World.” “ Nothing in Europe or America that 
excels The Short Line.” “ Its only —_ is the rail- 
road over St. Gothard Pass in Switzerland.” 

Ask agents for copy of The Short Line “Blue 
Book,” containing description of — and much 
valuable data pertaining to the Great Gold Camp, or 


address 
A. C. RIDGWAY, S. J. HENRY, 
General Manager. Traffic Manager. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 





Perha 
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ht of game and 
s off the arms 


JPTHEGROVE C 


This fold takes the 


ei 
when they are raised 
in the act of shooting 


w 
she 


For eight subscriptions to Sports AFIELD we will send 
you an Ceres Shooting Coat of the FINEST 
GRADE. Made of the best 10-ounce waterproofed duck. 
Understand, this is not a cheap coat—its selling price 
being $700. Full lined, double stitched throughou' 
collar and inside cuffs of velvety corduroy. A coat th 
will last a lifetime. It has a game-bag throughout the 
entire skirt and ten other kets as well. In the 
Editor's opinion, this is the t shooting coat in the 
world. You can get eight subscriptions in your home 
town any afternoon, easily. When you get them, write 
and ask H. J. Upthegrove, No. 6 Green St., Valparaiso, 
Ind., to send you several of his measurement blanks, 
Fill out the blank and send it with the subscriptions to 
us, and the coat will be immediately made and sent you. 


Sports Afield, 358 Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 
Let us know what you desire as a Premium, and we 
will make you liberal terms. We can get you anything 
you want, if you will give us some of your time, 
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Spratts Patent 


Dog Soap 


is of the greatest value to dog owners, as it is entirely FREE 
FROM POISON, and at the same time most effective in the 
destruction of lice and fleas. Moreover, it keeps the skin 
free from scurf, prevents Mange and other skin diseases. 
No other soap should ever be used in preparing dogs for ex- 
hibition; it leaves the coat smooth and glossy. SPRATTS 
PATENT DOG SOAP contains no Carbolic Acid or Coal Tar, 
but is nicely perfumed and produces a fine lather. Recom- 
mended by kennel owners throughout the world. Once 
tried, always used. 


IT IS THE GREATEST 


FLEA SOAP 


IN THE UNIVERSE. 
Price, 20 Cts. per Tablet by mail. 


Write for our Catalogue “ Dog Culture,” with practical 
chapters on the feeding, kenneling and management of 
dogs. Mailed on receipt of two-cent stamp. We also manu- 
facture specially prepared food for dogs, puppies, rabbits, 
cats, poultry, game, pigeons, fish, birds, etc. 


Spratts Patent (America) Limited, 


450 Market St., NEWARK, N. J. 


Branches: 1824 Valencia St.,San Francisco, Calif. 
714 South Fourth 8t., St. Louis, Mo. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Dog Foods and Medicines. 





aanaanaanaeannannnnor 
Going 


Camping ? 3 , 








7m Automatic Colt 


(Browning’s Patent) 


You will find what you want in our cata- 
logue. Send for one, and see the astonishingly 
low prices we make on Everything to make 
life happy in camp, including Fishing Tackle 
and Fire-arms in all their complications. 


Browning Bros. Co. 


2461 Washington Ave., Ogden, Utah. 


de 








As the only real gun oil on the market. 
Lubricates perfectly, cleans out the 
burnt powder (smokeless too), prevents 
rust on barrel and polishes the stock. Free 
Sample sent on request. 
Try. At All Dealers. 
G.W. COLE CO. 
169 Washington Life Building, New York City 








Battery Fan Motor, $7.95 


Battery Table Lamp....... 8 3.00 
Battery Hanging Lamp...... 10.00 
Telephone, complete, $2.50 and 5.95 
Electric Door Bells 1.00 
Electric Carriage Lamps..... 5.00 
Electric Hand Lanterns...... 3.00 
$8 00 Medical Batteries....... 3.95 
$12.00 Belt, with Suspensory. 2.50 
Telegraph Oatfits............ 2.25 
Battery Motors .....#%1.00 to12 CO 
Bicycle Electric Lights....... 3.00 
Electric Railway. ............ 2.75 
Pocket Flash Lights......... 1.50 
Necktie Lights ....... j5c. to: 3 00 

Send for free book. Describes 





Electric Hand Lantern. 


useful electric devices, at wonderfully small prices. ll 
fe ge The lowest price in the world on everything elec- 
rical. Agents can make handsome commissions and many 
sales. Write for complete information. 
OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, Ohio. 


and illustrates many of the most 








There Is Land 
Still Left in the 
Northwest 


And the Northern Pacific has a new and very Low 
Rate for Colonists and Homeseekers in effect from 
Sept. 15 to Nov. 30, 1903. 
This gives farmers a good chance to go homeseeking 
after crops are harvested, and any others who wish to 
move into the growing, teeming, improving North- 
west an opportunity to visit it at trifling expense. 
The finest valleys in the Northwest, good for grain, 
hay, fruits, root crops, for mixed, stock or dairy farm- 
ing, for irrigation or not, as one wishes, are found 
along the Northern Pacific or its branch or connect- 
ing lines. The growing, thriving towns are found 
there too. Itis a great country. 

Call on any N. P. R. agent for rates and detailed 
information, or write to 


CHAS. S. FEE, 
General Passenger Agent, 
St. Pau), Minn. 
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ABS’LOM’S “SPOON-HOOK.” 


By S. D. BARNES. 


*¢7THIS sho’ gwine ter be science 
fishin’,” announced Abs’lom, 
who had been hammering and 

tinkering for an hour on a big rock by 
the cabin door. ‘ Dat town man brung 
in a mighty fine string ob troutses fum 
de ribber las’ night, an’ he say he cotch 
um wid a spoon. Tol’ me dey wo’n't 
bite at nuffin’ else atter fros’ come.”’ 

“He’s lyin’ to yo’, niggah,” replied 
Abs’lom’s mother with a scornful sniff. 
‘‘Jes’ an ole spoon, an’ no hookses?”’ 

“Co’se dar’s hookses. I punches 
holes in de spoon an’ ties um on wid 
broom wiah—a big hook foh de big 
fishes an’ a little hook foh de little ones. 
An’ now I'se gwine cotch dat ole trout 
in de spring-hole. I cotches ’im dis 
minnit.”” 

It was a tablespoon, of pressed iron 
once tin-coated, but now very rusty. Its 
weight was a guarantee that the tandem 
hooks following it would run rather 
deep, and the line which held it was 
strong enough to withstand any reason- 
able strain. Equally weighty and en- 
during was the little darkey’s faith in 
his unique troll, which was thoroughly 
up-to-date and, best of all, his own 
handiwork. At last he was going to 


outgeneral and capture the spring-hole 
bass that had caused him so much 
trouble during the summer—and, may- 
be, instead of one, there would be a doz- 
en and all of them “‘bu’sters!”’ 

The Hilliard spring-hole had a history 
and a mystery. Before the Civil War it 
had been one of the beauty-spots of the 
upper Obion country; now, it was mere- 
ly a mud puddle redolent of mire and 
miasma. The pool, when newly exca- 
vated by old John Hilliard, had been 
deep, with squarely-cut shores sodded 
with blue grass and overhung by droop- 
ing willows; but its shores were now 
washed down to a gradual slope, the 
greensward had vanished at the touch 
of the plough and hoe, and the willows 
had almost ceased to be a memory. 
John Hilliard, when the war fever swept 
the country, was the only Union man in 
his neighborhood. Long before the bat- 
tle of Belmont his family had fled north- 
ward beyond reach of danger; but the 
old man staid by his property in spite 
of Confederates and guerillas, and in the 
end paid the penalty of his foolhardiness. 
One morning his body was found on 
the lawn before the smouldering embers 
of what had been the finest plantation 
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home in the county. He had madea 
gallant fight for life against the gang of 
bushwhackers who aspired to plunder 
the place, for there were two bodies ly- 
ing near his own, and a third was a few 
days later found floating in the spring- 
hole. In some way the belief became 
common that the pool held still others, 
and for years the superstitious negroesand 
many of the whites avoided its vicinity 
after nightfall; but when Dick Hilliard 
came back from the war this did not 
deter him from building a cluster of 
cabins for his plantation hands on its 
shore, though he sought a more distant 
site for his own new home. With 
changed conditions to battle against, not 
least of which was the ill will of his 
neighbors, Dick Hilliard found that pros- 
perity evaded his grasp, his land hold- 
ings dwindled to a miserable 40 acres, 
and at his death his two daughters were 
left the alternative of becoming depend- 
ent upon distant relatives or accepting 
the hard toil of field hands. They had 
enough of their grandsire’s spirit to 
choose the latter course, though at the 
tisk of forfeiting their social standing 
and being classed with the “poor white 
trash;” enough of his pride to refuse 
the condolences of their friends and in- 
sist that they should be so classed. An 
old negro Mammy and her numerous 
progeny were domiciled in the remain- 
ing cabin by the pool, and with such 
slight help as could be had from this 
source the girls tilled the 40 acres, or 
attempted to, working early and late un- 
til malarial fever held them both indoors 
—when, as a matter of course, their 
sympathizing neighbors “turned in” and 
“finished the crop.” When the cotton 
was ready to gather, the fleecy staple 
was a sufficient guarantee for the pick- 
ers’ wages, and for the first time in years 
the fields around the Hilliard spring- 
hole afforded a bountiful harvest. And 
then one of Dick Hilliard’s numerous 
creditors attached the crop as it stood, 
the orphaned girls were in despair, and 
the pickaninnies at the cabin found time 
to go fishing. 





AFIELD. 


“T’se gwine git de longes’ pole I kin 
fin’,’’ said Abs’lom to his trio of sisters 
younger than himself. ‘ Yo’-all kin set 
on de bank an’ see de fun; an’, fas’ ez I 
cotches um, I want yo’ ter run wid um 
ter Mammy. We.all kin eat de little 
ones; but de bigges’ ob de lot goes ter 
Miss Dixie an’ Miss Bess—’cause dey- 
all’s sick.” 

““Mebby dar won't be nary one but 
de big one,”’ grumbled the eldest of the 
three. 

“Den we cuts ’im zac’ly in de middle 
an’ de ladies git de bigges’ half,” was 
Abs'lom’s way of surmounting this pos- 
sible difficulty. ‘‘ Doan: yo’-all skrowge 
me, now; git back furder, so I kin swing 
dis yar pole.” 

In the old days of its glory the 
spring-h le boasted of a miniature island 
at its centre—a bit of dry earth support- 
ing a stone pedestal and a vase rising 
above a cluster of rushes. Dick Hil- 
liard had removed the ornament to his 
lawn, and. the island had long since 
crumbled away and sank beneath the 
waters, like the lost continent of Atlan- 
tis. Half-way from its former site to 
the shore lay the deepest water of the 
pool, and here Abs’lom’s ‘“‘spoon”’ fell 
with a splash which was shortly echoed 
as a 2-pound black bass leaped a little 
farther out, possibly startled by the dis- 
turbance so close to his lurking place. 

“Dey’s done smelled hit already,” 
chuckled the young fisherman. ‘Jes’ 
lay dar, ole spoon, tell he grabs yo’.” 

An interval of breathless silence. Not 
a “grab.”” Then the hook was drawn 
in, thrown. out again, and this time 
caught and brought forth from the 
depths—an old rubber boot! Follow- 
ing this were several minutes of fruitless 
dredging, though once again a fair sized 
fish was aroused to a show of alarm. 
“‘Dey's furder to’a’ds de middle,” de- 
cided Abs’lom; so he added several feet 
to the length of his line and with a 
mighty cast dropped his hook fairly in 
the centre of the pool. It caught and 
held. He threw his weight against the 
resistance—cautiously at first, and then 
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ABS’LOM’S 


with determination and vigor—and felt 
the slow yielding of some heavy object 
leaving its bed in the mire. No rubber 
boot this time, but a smaller object of a 
character strange to its finders—some- 
thing trim and shapely and heavy, with 
a handle like a jug. 

“Hit’s a lead ’lasses pitcher,” assert- 
ed M’randa. ‘Run, Abs’lom, an’ show 
hit ter Miss Dixie. Yander she comes, 
down de paff.”’ 

Rather doubtful of the importance of 
his discovery at first, the little darkey 
waxed enthusiastic when he was sent 
flying to ‘de big house” after the 
younger Miss Hilliard. He listened to, 
without understanding, the excited con- 
ference between the sisters; but pres- 
ently overheard an announcement which 
o’erwhelmed him with consternation and 
wonder. The spring-hole was to be 
drained — his playground and _ fishing 
pool was to be taken from him at once 
and for good and all! 

Almost immediately the work was 
undertaken. Mammy Grace harnessed 
a mule to the plough and commenced 
turning furrows down the slope, while 
the loosened soil was scooped from the 
ditch with shovels—the sisters toiling 
with new-found strength born of hope 
and enthusiasm; Abs’lom, sullenly but 
faithfully. And so they were laboring 
when the Gray brothers rode down the 
lane, past the home where they had 
once been welcome and constant visit- 
ors, but whose doors had been closed to 
them since the Hilliard girls had elected 
to assume their unaided fight against 
poverty. ‘‘Dey’s stoppin’, Miss Dixie,”’ 
whispered M’randy. “I done hyar Mars’ 
Joe use cuss words—an’ dey’s clim’in’ 
de fence. Reckon hit’s ag’in’ de law ter 
run dis water onter dey-all’s lan’?” 

“Dixie,” said Joe Gray quietly. 
“This foolishness has gone far enough. 
You are quite right to drain this mud- 
hole, for it is good for nothing save to 
breed malaria and fever; but you shall 
not do the work yourself. Frank, if 
you are a man, you will take Bessie’s 
shovel, and we’ll manage this job to suit 
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ourselves till they bring the constable to 
eject us as trespassers—and he has 
proven himself able for the task. You 
will go to the house, Miss Hilliard.” 

“T won't,” was the defiant reply, but 
it was accompanied by a smile remind- 
ful of other and happier days. ‘There 
are other shovels in the neighborhood— 
and if you gentlemen insist—’ And 
then Abs’lom was hustled over the fence 
and into a saddle and sent helter skelter 
to the Gray plantation for the needed 
implements, and after their arrival the 
ditch deepened speedily. By the time 
the sun was in the treetops it was com- 
pleted, the thin retaining wall broken 
and the waters of the pool started upon 
their mad rush for freedom; and just at 
dusk Dixie Hilliard produced Abs’lom's 
treasure trove, told its story and pointed 
to the mound, arising from its surround- 
ings of slime, that marked the locality 
of the one-time island. 

“If John Hilliard hid his money and 
the family silver before the guerrillas 
came, it lies in and around that heap of 
mud. Have you the courage to wade 
out and explore it?” 

Half knee-deep in the ooze, Joe Gray 
caught his brother by the arm and 
turned toward the shore. 

“We are going to find wealth for you 
two—but what for ourselves? 

Dixie buried her face in her hands 
without reply, but Bessie’s clear voice 
sent back the challenge: 

“Why not get the property in your 
hands and dictate terms for its surren- 
der? Then we could arrest you for rob- 
bery, which, I believe, is a more serious 
offence than trespassing.” 

Presently, under shelter of the thick- 
ening gloom, there was a grasping of 
mud-covered hands and a jubilant whis- 
pering. Dixie Hilliard held her breath 
and listened for tidings; Bessie demand- 
ed them, patience being foreign to her 
nature. A wagon was rumbling down 
the lane, and at the sound of its approach 
Frank Gray left his brother and waded 
to the shore. 

“Take Dixie to the house, my dear—” 
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“T’m not your dear!”’ 

“TI have taken your advice and am 
‘dictating terms.” It will be an all- 
night’s job getting that stuff together— 
it’s mixed up in the mud like plums ina 
pudding—and it’s best to send you girls 
away and work quietly, so the neighbors 
will not know why the pond was drained. 
Have that little nigger bring us some 
gunny sacks—looks like we'd need three 
or four, for it’s all metal and there’s a lot 
of it—and presently we’re coming to the 
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house for supper. We'll come one ata 
time—the other staying on guard.” 

“But, Frank, a supper of corn bread 
and water ?’’ 

“An’ fish, Miss Bessie,” interposed 
that thrice blesséd Abs’lom, his childish 
treble drowning the whispered wail of 
poverty-broken pride. ‘‘ Doan yo’ foh- 
git de fish, ’catisé I done kotch mo’n a 
bushel of um out’n de ditch—an’ seben 
ob de bigges’ ole troutses!”’ 


Ye 
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INDIAN RABBIT DRIVE. 


By THOMAS MILLER BRIDGES, M. D. 


S a source of food supply for the 
Indians of our great Northwest the 
ubiquitous jack-rabbit is an impor- 

tant factor, and in seasons of scarcity is 
an article that can be depended upon to 
furnish an abundance of a most nutri- 
tious variety of meat at almost all times. 
The rabbits are taken in great numbers, 
yet the supply always appears equal to 
the demand and never seems to dimin- 
ish to an appreciable degree, at least this 
is particularly true on the Indian reser- 
vations. It is almost a truism, that 
game supplies, when handled by the In- 
dian, have tended rather to increase than 
to lessen. The buffalo, elk, antelope and 
deer of our Western country were never 
notably lessened in numbers when they 
afforded practically the only source of 
food for the Red Man. Unquestionably 
such results were due to that character- 
istic trait of the Indian which induces 
him to be satisfied when he has suffi- 
cient for present needs and not to 
slaughter simply because he can. It 
has been said that man cannot live by 


bread alone; nevertheless, it is a fact 
that the average Indian can exist quite 
comfortably on an exclusive diet of 
flesh. The Indian in this, as is the case 
in many other instances, is unique in his 
method of securing the rabbits required. 
He does not take them by trapping or 
shooting: the one is too slow and the 
other too costly for the Red Man con- 
versant with wholesale measures in the 
rabbit business. With ease and com- 
parative quickness he secures all that 
are necessary by making what is collo- 
quially called a “rabbit drive,’’ which is 
carried out in the following novel man- 
ner. 

The need of food and the advisability 
of making a drive is first discussed and 
settled in the affirmative by some of the 
headmen of the band and a date named 
by them. The day preceding the an- 
ticipated drive a number of squaws re- 
pair to a favorable situation—one that 
has been selected by men who are thor- 
oughly familiar with the section of coun- 
try most frequented by the game 
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sought. Here the squaws construct 
long wings or fences of sage-brush, 
building them in the shape of an im- 
mense V. Not infrequently these wings 
are from 80 to 100 rods in length, 3 or 
4 feet in height, and sufficiently well 
built to avoid the probability of the rab- 
bits escaping by getting through the 
walls. The wings are always construct- 
ed so that the opening of the V is di- 
rected toward what is known to be a fa- 
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curely closed and all is now in readiness. 

The day for making the drive is se- 
lected with more care than one of less 
experience than an Indian would give 
to this detail. After building the wings 
and getting everything ready, many 
days frequently pass before the chief 
hunter decides that the proper day has. 
come. They endeavor if possible to 
have the drive take place on the second 
fine day after a storm period of several 








Driving in—showing the sage-brush wings. 





Rabbits in the killing pen. 





In the pen, 
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All dead but one. 





vorite feeding ground of the rabbits. At 
the apex of the V a circular enclosure 
(18 to 30 feet in diameter) is built, us- 
ually of light willow poles, fastened to- 
gether with rawhide thongs, or, in this 
day, very frequently of woven wire fenc- 
ing, which they purchase for the occa- 
sion. The pen and wings are connected 
at the apex by a small opening, so ar- 
ranged that it can be quickly and se- 





days’ duration, as the rabbits are then 
sure to be out in great numbers for the 
purpose of feeding. On the day desig- 
nated, early in the morning, all who are 
to take part gather at the appointed 
rendezvous. The people are placed in 
charge of a chief of the drive, who se- 
lects a number of sub-chiefs to assist 
him. He also chooses a number of the 
young men, mounted on their fleet foot- 
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ed ponies—nearly as fast and quite as 
hardy as the game sought—who go out 
to a considerable distance, often as much 
as three or four miles—arranging them- 
selves in an immense semicircle, with the 
concavity looking towards the expanded 
opening of the V shaped wings. Gradu- 
ally they come in, driving the frightened 
Bunnies before them, occasionally jump- 
ing up a coyote, which is always the sig- 
nal for a great deal of yelling and noise 
—all adding to the celerity with which 
the coyote makes his escape. Stationed 
at a distance of about one mile from the 
extremeties of the wings and on each 
side of them are all the foot forces avail- 
able—men, women and children; and, 
for this class of labor, either an Indian 
or a white child is available at an aston- 
ishingly early age. As soon as the 
horsemen are well abreast of the foot- 
men, the latter form a line similar to 
that of the horsemen, while the latter 
dismount, secure their ponies and take 
positions as footmen in the driving line. 
which practically reaches from the end 
of one wing to that of the other. Ina 
well managed drive the interval between 
each person does not exceed a few feet. 
Every one is armed with a short, light 
club (wagon loads of which are brought 
to the driving grounds) and it is almost 
impossible for a rabbit to escape—he 
being almost sure to fall a victim to the 
blow from a well thrown club. No dogs 
or guns are allowed at a drive, and, if 
you are so fortunate as to have the op- 
portunity of attending one of these 
drives by the Indians, do not take either 
dog or gun; the one only frightens the 
rabbits and the other is dangerous. 

The line gradually and evenly closes 
in, until it completely connects with the 
extremities of the wings, the footmen 
drawing nearer and nearer together. 
The sport now grows interesting, the 
space between each driver is very little 
indeed, and the rabbits, frantic with fear, 
are rapidly driven in; so rapidly that 
few have the opportunity of gaining free- 
dom either by getting through the cor- 
don of drivers or over the wings. As 
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the apex of the wings is approached, the 
sight is wonderful to one who has never 
beheld it; to the Indian it only repre- 
sents business and food—-his one anxiety 
being to kill as many as possible and 
see that none escape. Both earth and 
air seem alive with frantic rabbits, many 
meeting death in a vain attempt to 
break through the human wall. With 
vociferous yells of gratification the In- 
dians rapidly drive them into the small 
enclosure, which soon becomes a veri- 
table slaughter pen for Bunny. When 
all are in, the opening between the wings 
and pen is closed and those that have 
escaped until now aré soon dispatched 
by means of long, light willow poles, 
wielded from the outside of the enclos- 
ure—no one being permitted to enter 
the pen on account of the danger of 
making a breach in its fragile walls dur- 
ing the excitement (an accident of which 
the rabbits would very promptly avail 
themselves). 

When all have been killed they are 
carefully counted and fairly distributed 
among those present and assisting in 
the drive in proportion to the number of 
persons in the family. At the drive 
represented by the photographs about 
1,800 rabbits were killed, this number 
being divided among 300 persons. As 
a full-grown jack-rabbit will weigh an 
average of 6 pounds, this was certainly 
a fair return for two or three hours’ 
work. Several years’ observation has 
not shown that these drives diminish the 
number of rabbits to an appreciable de- 
gree; still, it must be remembered that 
the Indian never kills them in this or 
any other manner except as they are 
required for food. With a little atten- 
tion and repair the wings and pen are 
frequently made use of for two or three 
subsequent drives, and when of no fur- 
ther use as a means of securing meat, 
furnish an abundance of that variety of 
fuel most prized by the Indian. At the 
Indian agencies in the Northwest where 
no rations are issued these drives are 
frequent and add a not inconsiderable 
portion to the larder of Lo. 
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‘¢7 ABBIT” was an Apache Indian, 
and, though only 12 years old 
and small for his age, he had 

seen worlds of experience. When he 

came to Lige Cornwell’s ranch half naked 
and rather more than half starved, Lige 
shrewdly guessed that the little aborigine 
had escaped from an Indian school less 
than a hundred miles from there, so he 
immediately took him in. He did this 
for two reasons: the first was, he did not 
believe in over-educating white people, 
to say nothing of Indians; and, secondly, 
the boy would be handy to have about 
the place. ‘ Labbit” was not the boy’s 
realname. He had an unpronounceable 

Indian cognomen; but when, the first 

day after his arrival at the ranch, he un- 

dertook to say “rabbit” and made it 

“labbit,” that settled it—his nickname 

was “ Labbit” forever thereafter. 

Labbit, being an Indian, had his pe- 
culiarities. He was industrious, in his 
way, but his industry was prone to ex- 
pend itself in snaring rabbits, petting 
pigeons and magpies, and teaching Sank, 
the powerful Mexican shepherd dog, to 
draw wood and water, hitched to a clum- 
sy cart of the boy’s own construction. 
He spoke English brokenly but under- 
stood it quite well. His favorite exple- 
tives were “heap” and “dam;” and 





though Mrs. Cornwell often tried to in- 
duce the little heathen to forego the use 
of the latter, her efforts were fruitless. 
He could not get along without it. He 
seemed to lay more store by it than all 
the other English words he knew. Lige 
Cornwell always said Labbit was “ mighty 
triflin’,’ but in the feeding, watering and 
handling of horses and cattle he had to 
admit the boy’s usefulness; so, while he 
continued to storm and scold, he also 
continued to let the lad have pretty much 
his own way. 

To Labbit, Lige was an indifferent 
quantity. Mrs. Cornwell he admired; 
Sank, the dog, and the pigeons and the 
magpies he loved devotedly—but it was 
at the feet of little Nina, Lige’s four-year- 
old baby girl, that the young savage laid 
the tribute of his soul’s allegiance. To 
him, the light-haired, blue-eyed, fair- 
skinned little autocrat was a superior be- 
ing, and there was never a time after his 
advent at the Cornwell ranch that Lab- 
bit would not willingly have lain down 
his life in her defence. 

On a serene and sunny day in Octo- 
ber Labbit, young as he was, saw signs 
of a coming storm, so he set about con- 
structing a sled to which he might hitch 
the giant dog as soon as the first snow 
fell. Little Nina and Sank himself had 
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been his companions during his labors, 
and he was just putting the finishing 
touches to his creation when Lige Corn- 
well, returning early from the timber on 
the north slope of the mountain, with 
axe upon his shoulder, strode up to the 
group. 

‘‘What are you foolin’ away your time 
on now?”’ he asked, addressing the boy. 

“Me make um slide. Purty soon 
snow come—haul heap wood, heap wa- 
ter.” 

“‘Labbit’s goin’ to hitch Sank up an’ 

take me widin’—ain’t you Labbit?” 
piped in the voice of the little girl. 
- “Ofcourse. I knowed it was some- 
thin’ to hitch that louty dog to. Did ye 
shuck that corn, Labbit?” continued the 
man. 

“Yeah,” 

“Bank up the hen house?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Well, g’long now an’ git a couple 
buckets o’ water from the spring an’ af- 
ter supper we’ll lay in a lot o’ wood, fer 
there’s a big storm comin’ an’ I got to 
go to town tomorrer.” 

Labbit, with his wooden pails and fol- 
lowed by the faithful Sank, tripped off to 
the spring in quest of water; while Nina 
and her father, hand in hand, sauntered 
to the cabin door. 

“What d’ye let that kid fool away his 
time on them fixin’s fer? He ort to be 
mendin’ fence up above that corral,” 
Lige said to his wife, who met him at the 
door. 

“Oh, he does it to please Nina, mostly 
—but he’ll put it to use hauling wood 
and water. He has that dog trained to 
work in harness better than any horse 
about the place, and he draws loads that 
are surprising. He hasn’t been working 
on his sled very long and I guess he’s 
finished it—hasn’t he?” 

“Yes, I reckon. But you've got to 
watch him an’ keep him movin’ or he’ll 
never do nothin’. He’s so durn triflin’ 
that he’ll never amount to shucks if you 
don’t make him do somethin’ besides 
play with that dog an’ them pigeons. 
Le’s have supper as quick as we kin; 
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there’s a storm comin’ an’ I want to git 
in a lot o’ wood. I’ve got to go to town 
on that lawsuit tomorrer.”’ 

The second morning after that Mrs. 
Cornwell and Labbit were amazed to 
find the earth buried in three to four 
feet of snow. They had been looking 
for a storm but not such a storm as 
this. Tree, cliff, mountain and park 
presented an aspect of dazzling white- 
ness; and, although the storm had 
abated and the sun shone brightly, the 
stillness of death reigned over wood and 
field and there was a feeling of loneli- 
ness about the place that was depress- 
ing. Labbit was distressed. Lige had 
not returned, and little Nina, feverish 
and fretful the day before, this morning 
had been too ill to partake of any break- 
fast. He had held her in his arms, wait- 
ed upon her and rocked her in the big 
armchair during the early hours of the 
morning; and after breakfast, while he 
was shoveling cuts through the deep 
banks of snow to get to the hen house 
and the stables, his mind was filled with 
apprehensive thoughts of the little suf- 
ferer. Trapper Knowles had gone by 
while the storm was brewing on the day 
before and had promised to take news of 
the little girl’s illness to her father in 
town immediately upon his arrival. Lab- 
bit knew this, but he also knew that the 
town was twelve miles away; that the 
old trapper might not have reached it; 
and, even if he had, Lige Co:nwell could 
never make his way home through such 
a snow on horseback. The boy had suf- 
ficient knowledge of white people and 
their ways to realize that Nina stood in 
instant need of a doctor and suitable 
medicines; but how were they to be had? 
The more he looked and figured and 
pondered the more his feeble faculties 
were benumbed and dazed. He finished 
feeding and returned to the house with- 
out having evolved an idea that would 
suggest to him a plan of action or fur- 
nish for him a grain of comfort. 

Mrs. Cornwell, having abandoned her 
household work and turned all her at- 
tention to the little girl, tearfully admit- 
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ted that the child was gradually growing 
worse and vainly wondered if there was 
any possible way of getting a message to 
town—to Lige and the physician. As 
the day wore on the fever rose, and in 
her delirium little Nina would cry for 
water and call for Mamma, for Papa, for 
Labbit and for Sank. Poor Labbit stood 
about in silent and consuming agony. 
He felt that something must be done and 
that he could do nothing. He could ride 
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for the wings of an eagle that he might 
soar away and return quickly with some- 
thing that would bring relief to his idol. 
At length, after one of these pathetic re- 
connoiterings, he returned with his hands 
atremble and his face aglow. 

“Purty soon me go—me git Lige— 
me git heap medicine,” he declared con- 
fidently. Mrs, Cornwell looked at him 
pityingly. 

“Impossible, my poor boy. The snow 





““A half dozen grey wolves were slinking 
away in the moonlight.” 








horseback; but through such a snow as 
that a horse could not flounder half a 
mile in half a day. There were no snow- 
shoes about the place, and he was en- 
tirely ignorant of their use even if there 
had been. Mrs. Cornwell was tearful 
and apprehensive—Labbit was pensive 
and rebellious against the Fates. For 
the fiftieth time he went out to look at 
and anathematize the snow, to look in 
vain for the coming of Lige and to wish 


is too deep. 
she said. 
“Yep,” persisted Labbit. “Sun make 
um snow wet. Bimeby um git cold— 
git hard. Me hitch up Sank in slide— 
big moon—heap light. Me go, you bet!” 
Mrs. Cornwell fully comprehended the 
peril of such an undertaking, but if she 
contemplated a protest against the prop- 
osition a cry of distress from the sick 
child stifled it. There would be a crust 


You could never make it,”’ 
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on the snow, she reasoned, the moon 
would be bright, the boy knew the way 
perfectly, and, after all, might it not be 
that he could reach the town, even as he 
said? 

* * * * * * 

Never was a scene a more fit compan- 
ion piece for the most rigorous that 
could be copied from the far and frozen 
North. Snow sheeted the range of peaks 
to the west, covered the foothills and 
cafions and spread in a sea of white un- 
til lost to view toward the valley and the 
river 12 miles below. The glittering 
stars were reflected in myriads of frost 
crystals, the air was biting cold, and the 
full moon in the eastern sky cast shad- 
ows weird and long from trunk and top 
of fir and spruce and pine. No sound 
nor sign of life, until a boyish voice is 
heard and a strange equipage comes in- 
to view from behind the base of one of 
the rocky buttes that abound. Plainly 
it is a sled drawn by a huge dog and oc- 
cupied by the boy w hose voice we heard. 
“The snow seems saf. ly crusted, the little 
driver is snug'y wrapped ; and, bearing a 
message for the relicf of his adored Baby 
Nina, his spirits rise as his sturdy sled 
skims over the creaking snow. 

“Gwan, heap dam soon now, Sank!” 
he cries, cheerily. “Git up dam fast— 
heap far—heap cold. Gi-it-up!” 

Thus urged, and fully understanding 
his little master’s commands, the faithful 
dog increases his speed to a swift trot 
that, at intervals, where there is an un- 
mistakable down grade, is exchanged for 
a genuine canine gallop. Up hill and 
down, across the snow-deadened arroyos, 
mile after mile they hurry. Labbit’s 
hopes grow brighter. He recalls every 
detail of his errand and is just feeling in 
one of his pockets to see that Mrs. Corn- 
will’s note to | ive is safe, when a hair- 
raising yowl is heard, and, craning his 
neck, the bey sees the form of a wolf 
outlined dark and sinister against a hil- 
lock of snow not two hundred yards 
ahead. His eyes and ears were not a 
whit quicker than those of Sank, the big 
Mexican shepherd. Hatred of wolves 
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had been bred into his very blood; the 
scent of a wolf made him savage and 
the howl of one was a challenge not to 
be tamely brooked. Despite the boy’s 
stern commands and seductive cajoleries 
the dog barely slackened his speed long 
enough for a convincing look, then shot 
ahead like a rocket and the chase was 
on. To speak fairly of the wolf, it is 
doubtful if the onslaught of a single dog 
would have dismayed him; but the on- 
coming of such a combination as this 
was altogether a different matter and he 
very sensibly resolved to kec p out of its 
way —at least until he could figure 
somewhat as to its probable character. 
Circling away to the right with the 
easy, graceful glides and bounds so pe- 
culiar to his race, the animal soon found 
that he could give an occasional back- 
ward glance over his shoulder without 
the least risk of being overtaken. Down 
a long slope he flew—Sank and the sled 
skimming the snow-crust a hundred 
yards in his rear _ Labbit, steady ing his 
s!ed to keep it from upsetting, had given 
over all attempts to stop the runaway; 
indeed the wind, whistling about his 
ears, cutting his cheeks and fairly chok- 
ing up mouth and nostrils, left him little 
or no voice with which to speak, even if 
he had so desired. Old Sank was furi- 
ous. He felt the handicap of the sled 
and harness but there was no time for 
protests or coltish capers. With impa- 
tient whines, mixed with savage growls, 
he put all his superb strength into his 
supple muscles and straightened out in- 
to a burst of speed that made every 
bristling hair on his shaggy coat whistle 
in the icy wind. The wild silence of the 
night, the giddy speed, the spraying frost 
flakes and the dog’s eager efforts were 
too much for the Indian boy. His first 
fears were superseded by a delirious joy 
—the joy of the chase—and when the 
fleeing wolf gave another impudent look 
over his shaggy shoulder, and he feared 
they were losing ground, the boy could 
contain himself no longer. Gripping 


the sides of his sled, clenching his teeth 
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and leaning forward almost to his toes, 
he muttered encouragingly: 

“Dam wolf heap no good. Sic ’em, 
Sank!” 

The speed attained—long since far 
beyond the danger point—now that they 
had encountered a stretch that was 
sharply down hill, was something terrif- 
ic. With practically no load behind him 
and encouraged by the voice of the boy, 
old Sank made a spurt that for a mo- 
ment brought the wolf a few rods near- 
er; but the latter, discovering the fact, 
simply put a little more soul into his 
work and in ten short seconds was as 
far ahead as before. Down the long hill 
they spun, so swiftly that the trees and 
cliffs and shadows that whizzed past 
were to the boy hardly discernible at 
all. Once he felt sure he heard the 
howls of other wolves across the gulch; 
and, again, he felt an intuitive conviction 
that he was nearing the deserted cabins 
and empty kilns of Coleman’s abandoned 
charcoal camp. Then, coming to a ra- 
vine at the foot of the hill, he saw the 
wolf swerve suddenly to the right, saw 
old Sank follow with a turn equally as 
sudden, felt that his sled had overturned, 
that he and it were shot over the bank 
of the frozen creek—and that was all. 


* * * * * * 


Two men and a boy of 16 or 17, all 
horseback, stopped and dismounted at 
the old Coleman charcoal camp —long 
since deserted. The night was cold, the 
hour late and the steaming horses— 
steaming while they were white with 
frost—seemed utterly exhausted. 

“That was a hard flounder for the 
horses; but I was sure that by keeping 
on the more bare sides of the hills we 
could ride this far,” said the eldest of 
the three, good-humoredly. ‘Now, 
Homer, rest your horses in one of these 
cabins, build a frre and warm yourself in 
another and return to town when you 
get ready. The snow is nicely crusted, 
the moon is bright, and Lige and I 
ought to trudge to his ranch in an hour 
and a half at the outside.” 


“T’d give five hundred dollars if we 
was there now,” said Lige as he ner- 
vously removed hisspurs. “Nina 
mighty nigh dies when these spells comes 
on; an’ her mother’ll be plumb de- 
mented.” 

The doctor was ready with a reassur- 
ing remark; but before he could give it 
utterance the attention of all three was 
directed to the sudden howling of wolves, 
mingled with the savage and defiant 
barking of a dog apparently only a short 
distance up the gulch. They listened 
for a moment and the din increased; but 
Lige Cornwell, who was only astonished 
at first, was dismayed now. 

“Come on, fellers; an’ be quick!” he 
said, hurrying away in the direction of 
the noise. ‘That’s Sank’s bark an’ 
they’s somethin’ wrong!” 

As soon as the horses could be turned 
into one of the cabins the doctor and the 
boy followed Lige and in rounding a 
bend in the gulch they saw that he had 
stopped. Beyond him a half dozen grey 
wolves were slinking away in the moon- 
light; beside him a large dog was caper- 
ing with every evidence of unbounded 
joy. They saw him kneel beside a 
youthful form stretched prostrate on the 
crusted snow and then théy heard him 
call : 

‘‘For God’s sake, come on, Doc. It’s 
Labbit, an’ I reckon the wolves has 
killed him.” 

The doctor hurried to the spot and, 
without waiting to ask needless ques- 
tions, proceeded to examine the boy’s 
pulse and respiration; then struck a 
match to make a cursory search for 
wounds, 

“Cut and bruised all over the head 
and face,” he said presently. “But they 
are not wolf bites and he is not dead.” 

A further survey of the field revealed 
the sled, the harness—a part of it at- 
tached to the dog and a part of it scat- 
tered over the snow—and the mystery 
was a mystery no longer. “It is plain,” 
said the doctor. ‘‘He and the sled, and 
maybe the dog, have fallen over the cliff. 
Let us get him to the cabins.”’ A fire 
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was kindled, and while Homer and Lige 
Cornwell, with the aid of empty cans and 
snow, were busy preparing some hot 
water, the doctor was administering re- 
storatives and endeavoring to bring the 
lad to consciousness. His face and head 
were cut and bruised in a frightful man- 
ner. His lips were swollen and a gash 
under one eye completely closed that or- 
gan; but no bones had been broken, and, 
owing to the intensity of the cold, he had 
not suffered much from loss of blood. 
His wounds bathed and dressed and po- 
tent stimulants administered, poor Lab- 
bit, roused to half consciousness, mut- 
tered as if in a dream: 

‘“‘Dam road heap long; Nina heap 
sick; gi-it-up, Sank!” Then, thawed by 
the warm fire, he lapsed into a normal 
sleep, and, in composing him as com- 
fortably as possible, the party discovered 
Mrs. Cornwell’s note to Lige. When it 
was read the doctor said calmly: 

“This boy will be all right; you must 
stay with him, Homer. I will leave more 
medicine for him, and when he wakens 
if he worries to return home, wrap him 
well in the sled and you and the dog 
fetch him. Lige and I are going now.” 

Plainly the doctor not only thought it 
necessary to start promptly, but did not 
want to be encumbered with anything to 
impede his progress. Lige Cornwell did 
not fail to notice this, and as he led the 
way swiftly up the gulch his heart sank 
within him as he muttered to himself: 
“I’m afeared we're too late; but if God 
will spare my baby’s life I'll make it all 
right with the little Injun.”’ 


* * 7 * * . 


Dawn at the Cornwell ranch and the 
outlook for the sick child is at least hope- 
ful. Dr. Hartwell has long since taken 
possession of the sick room and expelled 
both Lige and Mrs. Cornwell with the 
assurance that he would call for them 
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when needed. The invalid needed quiet, 
he declared, more than she did “fuss and 
sympathy.”” He has lowered a window 
a trifle to insure good air and given mild 
sedatives and opiates that have steadied 
the runaway pulse and produced a much- 
needed, if somewhat fitful, sleep. While 
he is a careful watcher at that end of the 
cabin, Lige and his wife, moving about 
on tiptoe, are busy preparing breakfast 
at the other—for ‘the well must eat 
though the ill languish.”” The doctor 
comes to the kitchen door and both the 
anxious parents look at him inquiringly. 
“‘Homer and the dog are coming with 
the little Indian,” he said, bluntly. “ Bring 
them in here and keep them quiet. Nina 
is sleeping and must not be disturbed.” 

By the following morning the little 
sufferer was so much better that she in- 
sisted upon seeing Labbit and the dog. 
When they entered the sick chamber old 
Sank was in shape to express his delight, 
presentably and with his usual gusto. 
Not so the little Indian boy. His head 
was a wad of lint, bandages and patches 
and he keenly felt the fact that he was a 
battered and bruised spectacle to look 
upon. He hung back near the foot of 
the bed and was still more abashed when 
he saw little Nina look upon him with 
silent pity and commiseration. 

“Come here, Labbit,” she said, pres- 
ently. ‘Wot is ’e matter wiv 00 face?” 

“Umph!” said Labbit, passing his 
hand over the eye that was closed and 
looking pathetically about him. “Dam 
Sank turn um slide heap quick.” 

“Indian-like — dodging the blame,” 
growled the good doctor, but with a 
kindly smile for the culprit. 

“Even Injuns have some traits wuth 
imitatin’,” said Cornwell, with a suspi- 
cious break in his voice. ‘Sech as re- 
memberin’ a kindness an’ stickin’ to a 
friend.” ‘ 
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SNOW BOUND ON THE SUMMIT. 


By H. A. CRAFTS. 





ILLY DUNBAR’S outfit had been 
on the road for six weeks. It had 
crossed the Medicine Bow Range, 

trailed down through North Park and 
climbed the Continental Divide. The 
weather had been magnificent. It was 
early autumn in Colorado. The days 
were brilliant with sunlight, the nights 
starry and the mornings crisp and frosty. 
Frequently the men were obliged to 
break the ice in order to perform their 
morning ablutions. But what cared 
they? The life was glorious. There 
was some hard work, but work under 
such circumstances was a pastime and a 
pleasure. They wound from day to day 
along a high and ruggéd mountain road. 
This was the great State Road, from 
Westlake to Steamboat, and it was their 
business to repair the bridges. Fora 
week they had wound westward among 
the pleasant, pine-clad hills of Larimer. 
The grass on the slopes was turning 
brown, the aspen groves in the moun- 
tain glens were painting yellow patches 
on the landscape and all was softened 
by a mild autumnal haze. Then they 
dipped down and crossed the brawling 
waters of the Big Laramie; slowly 
climbed through the black forests of the 
eastern flank of the great Medicine Bow 
Range and stood on the summit of Sand 
Creek Pass. Rough and work-a-day 
men though they were, they stood in 
silent admiration as they caught their 
first view of the westward prospect. A 
vast amphitheatre, lying far below them, 
walled about by a crescent of lofty 
mountains — blue peaks, capped with 
snow. And so they fared onward. By 
day the surrounding woods resounded 
witlr the sharp, echoing blows of axes 
and the shouts of merry choppers. By 
night the camp-fire glowed beneath the 
sheltering pines, and bursts of song and 
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laughter startled the coyotes that lurked 
in the neighborhood. Sweet is the sleep 
of the choppers as they breathe the pure 
ether of the upper heights and are lulled 
to pleasant dreams by the night winds 
that sough through the branches of the 
over-spreading pines. 

There is no special haste to reach 
their journey’s end, for it is not yet mid- 
autumn and the trip is too pleasurable. 
And not bad companions do these men 
make, picked up though they were al- 
most at random among the human drift- 
wood of a Colorado town.. They come 
from the four quarters of the earth, and 
a record of their personal experiences 
would fill volumes if justice were done. 
Billy, the boss, is a plucky little Eng- 
lishman and, though not yet arrived at 
the meridian of life, is a veritable soldier 
of fortune. He has soldiered in the 
Soudan, mined in South Africa, been 
steward on an ocean liner, ranched it in 
Colorado, and is now building roads 
across the backbone of the continent. 

“It’s no use to ’urry, boys,” says he, 
“so long as we get ome by Christmas.” 

“Don’t be too sure, Billy,” said Lum- 
ry,an old Colorado prospector. ‘I’ve 
seen a sign or two that makes me think 
we'll have an early winter. Did you 
notice that the elk are making for lower 
altitudes?” 

“Oh! bother the helk!” retorted 
Billy. ‘I don’t care which way they’re 
goin’ so long as they run up against my 
gun occasionally. Them helk steaks 
eat uncommon fine.” 

So the expedition proceeded leisurely; 
for it was more like a pleasure jaunt than 
a job of work; and what with the fine 
commissary stowed within the recesses 
of their big covered wagon, the trout 
that could be caught in the mountain 
streams, and the wild game that fell be- 
fore Billy’s unerring rifle, the fare was 
excellent. It was now the 8th of Octo- 
ber, and the Colorado autumn appeared 
to be in the zenith of its glory. The 
weather was mild and the sky almost 
cloudless. The road-menders had as- 
cended the Continental Divide by way 
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of Buffalo Pass, 12,000 feet above sea 
level, and were encamped only two 
miles west of the summit of the pass. It 
was yet eight miles to the foot of the 
range, beyond which stretched the great 
White River country, made historic by 
the Meeker massacre. Their tent was 
pitched in a grove of pines, commanding 
a magnificent view of the western land- 
scape. The sun went down in a blaze 
of glory, and twilight deepened among 
the dusky pines. In camp there was 
song and story. Far down the Pacific 
Slope the stars beamed from a cloudless 
sky and the camp-fire glowed brightly, 
for there was frost in-the air in those 
high altitudes, and the night breezes 
were sweeping down the pass. That 
night the men slept the sleep of the just. 
A peculiar quiet that seemed to grow 
deeper as the night wore on fell upon 
the camp. Morning dawned tardily and 
daylight crept but feebly within the folds 
of the tent. The men yawned and 
stretched their limbs and wondered if 
the night would ever end. Billy Dun- 
bar was the first man astir. He pulled 
open the tent fly and his naked feet 
were deluged in snow! He peered out 
but nothing greeted his gaze save an 
impenetrable white blur. Winter had 
come like a thief in the night and thrown 
his thick mantle over the mountains, 
The storm was blinding. It was nota 
fall of snow, but the surging of a dense 
snow-vapor. Objects an arm’s length 
distant were not visible to the human 
eye, and no sound was audible save the 
sobbing of the storm. The outer world 
seemed shut out by an impassab!e gulf. 
The men array themselves in silence, 
and in silence peer forth into the storm. 
The utter blankness filled them with a 
feeling of awe if not of terror. A muf- 
fled neigh comes from the unseen depths 
of the storm. This recalls the men to 
their senses. Fifty yards away their 
poor horses stand half buried in the 
drifts, and exposed to the cutting wind 
that rolls the white storm waves along 
the mountain slopes. The sound sends 


a thrill of pity through the listening 
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group. Tom Baker makes a sudden 
dash into the midst of the storm. Billy 
leaps after him, snatches him from the 
icy grasp of the tempest, and pulls him 
back into the tent. 

“’Old on Tom!” cries he. “That 
won’t do for an ’oly minute!”’ 

Then he searches the tent for a line. 
There was none to be found. A blanket 
was seized and torn into narrow strips 
and the strips are tied together into a 
long rope. Dunbar ties one end of the 
rope to the tent pole, and, seizing the 
other, vanishes into the bewildering 
whirl of the storm. The men in the tent 
watch the rope as it crawls into the 
snow-mass like a snake into the grass. 
At last it tightens and the men await 
developments. In fifteen minutes a 
ghostly object emerges from the thick 
obscurity, and, plunging headlong into 
the tent, shakes itself like a dog from 
a mill pond. 

“The bloody thing nearly smothered 
me,” cries the little Englishman, as he 
struggles to recover his breath. 

“Did you find the horses?” asks Tom 
Baker. 

“Did I find the ’orses? Why, yes, I 
found their ears stickin’ hout of a bloody 
snow drift!” and Dunbar brushes the 
snow from his clothing viciously. 

Not a glowing prospect, to be sure! 
There was no cessation, however slight, 
in the beating storm. The all-pervading 
whiteness of earth and air was illumined 
by a sort of arctic twilight. The snow 
lay drifted into the pass to a depth of 
three feet, and through every interstice 
in the tent, the snow sifted in fine pow- 
der. Yet the men bestir themselves. 
Dunbar once more plunges into the 
stifling tempest, holding to his life-line. 
Baker follows, and the two soon return 
from the camp wagon with provisions 
and shovels. The snow is cleared from 


~ the front of the tent, the camp stove set 


up, and the cook starts breakfast under 
a multitude of difficulties. The black 
smoke from the stove pipe is almost 
blotted out by the myriad of flying snow 
flakes and the heated stove sends off 


continual.clouds of steam to mingle with 
the storm. Meanwhile two men labor 
frantically with shovels to clear the snow 
from the roof of the tent which threatens 
to collapse under an excess of weight. 
Then there is a call to breakfast, and a 
hearty meal, washed down with cups of 
steaming coffee, cheers wonderfully the 
beleaguered party. There is even a 
song or two, but the voices of the sing- 
ers die almost upon their lips, so thick, 
so oppressive is the reign of the Storm 
King. 

So the tedious hours pass with leaden 
feet. There is no rift in the storm 
cloud; no pause in the pitiless blast. 
All things mundane seem shrivelled al- 
most to nothingness, and the world a 
great white blank. In the thin, white 
light the men essay a game of cards; 
but there was too much gloom even to 
be dispelled by this fascinating pastime. 
The story-tellers conjure from their 
memories the most fascinating tales, but 
soon their voices grow faint, and die into 
silence, and naught is heard save the 
sobbing of the storm without. But 
courage! Tomorrow the sun will shine 
forth again from azure skies upon ficlds 
of immaculate white. Then, onward, 
down through the gleaming pass, and 
home! 

Six o’clock, and approaching night 
adds darkness to the surrounding gloom. 
The boundless North still sends down 
its endless flood of snow, but now borne 
upon the breast of a gale that moans 
dismally through the swaying tops of 
the pines that furnish but slight protec- 
tection to the bivouac of the road-mend- 
ers. Hark! Was that a human call, 
struggling against the strong tide of the 
storm, to reach, if might be, some re- 
sponsive heart? 

“Hello! Hello-o-o! Hello-o-o-o0!” 

Yes, it is a deep, manly voice defying 
the dull roar of the elements. The men 
listen a moment, then part the folds of 
the tent, and send forth into the blind- 
ing eddies of the storm a chorus of an- 
swering shouts: ‘Hello! Hcllo-o-o! 
Hello-o-o-0!”” The call comes louder 
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and stronger. Back against the thick 
walls of night are hurled louder shouts 
of encouragement, and soon from out of 
the white billows of the snow-sea emerge 
two white, struggling forms that stag- 
ger into the tent like drunken men. 
They. are received with open arms by 
the rough but kind-hearted choppers. 

“’ Oly smoke!”’ cries Billy Dunbar in 
anecstacy. ‘“’QOo are ye, and where did 
ye come from?” 

It is Tom Cherry, a mountain freight- 
er, and his twelve-year-old son. They 
were crossing the range with two loads 
of flour for a trading concern at Hayden 
and had been stalled on the summit of 
the pass. Unhitching their four horses 
and mounting two of them they had 
started down the pass in quest of the 
camp of the road menders— whose pres- 
ence they had been apprised of by some 
sawmill men farther back on the road. 
For three hours had father and son 
struggled through the storm. The snow 
was drifted breast high all through the 
pass, and the thick and blinding storm 
was driven against them by a piercing 
wind. One of the led horses stumbled 
from its path into a deep ravine filled 
with snow and was lost forever. It was 
a bitter experience for the son, and when 
they reached Dunbar’s camp it was found 
that his hands and feet were badly fro- 
zen. But from immediate peril the two 
wayfarers had been saved, and they were 
made as comfortable as the situation 
would permit. 

All night the storm drove with un- 
ceasing energy, and the morning dawned 
in a wilderness of snow. The camp was 
almost buried and the poor horses were 
nearly dead with cold and hunger. But 
Dunbar set his men at various tasks, for 
the terror of the situation had begun to 
tell upon them. The snow was cleared 
from the roof of the tent, provisions 
brought from the camp wagon, the horses 
cared for as well as conditions would 
permit, and breakfast prepared for the 
men. After breakfast all hands turned 
out to break a road to the summit of the 
pass to bring down if possible Tom Cher- 
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It was not so 
much the value of the merchandise that 
was thought of, but something for the 


ry’s two loads of flour. 


men and horses to do. Leaving young 
Cherry in camp, the men, some mounted 
and others following with shovels, slow- 
ly pushed their- way through the deep 
drifts. The wind was piercingly cold 
and the air filled with whirling snow, but 
still they labored on; it was better than 
moping in camp. By noon one wagon 
had been hauled down to camp and by 
night the second. Still no cessation im 
the storm. Then another night passes, 
during which the men take turns in shov- 
elling the snow from the tent roof, for 
fear that it might collapse under the 
pressure and smother to death all be- 
neath it. The snow lies deeper still in 
the storm-beaten pass, and the north wind 
hurls an unbroken torrent of flying flakes 
along the slopes of the great divide. 
Now the supply of hay and grain is ex- 
hausted and the horses are on the verge 
of starvation; they must be gotten down 
the range speedily or they will perish. 
Tom Cherry starts to plow a path down 
the pass, but not one of his animals will 
face the blast. In turn they halt, they 
shiver, and then cower. No amount of 
urging suffices to urge them on. Cherry 
gives it up. But now comes Billy Dun- 
bar with his faithful old brood mare and 
leads the way. Slowly but steadily the 
old creature picks her way through the 
deep snows. Cherry and three of Dun- 
bar’s men follow with the other horses. 
Young Cherry is not able to brave the 
storm and remains in camp with the rest 
of Dunbar’s crew. 

Three miles down the pass Cherry 
takes the lead, his horses having become 
reconciled to the storm, and Dunbar 
turns back and reaches camp just at 
dark. He opens a sack of Cherry’s flour 
for the old mare’s supper, shelters her as 
well as he can from the storm, and crawls 
into the tent cold, wet, hungry and near- 
ly exhausted with the fatigues of the day. 
Another night of restless anxiety. The 
men shovel snow unceasingly to prevent 
the tent from being crushed in. Dawn 
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brings no abatement of the storm. The he constructed a pair of snow-shoes out 
men are compelled to procure fuel some of empty coffee boxes and started for 
little distance from camp. They beat Hayden in quest of help. At the foot of 
down a path as best they can and fella _ the range he fell in with an outfit battling 
® tree, which is cut up into blocks. These their way up the pass to relieve the snow- 
cannot be carried, so deep is the snow. boundcamp. They had four horses and 
Two men seize a block and hurl it as far a crew of eight men, byt at best they 
as they can campward. Eight blocks could make buttwomiles perday. Dun- 
are started on their way and by succes- bar turned in to help. Each night the 
sive stages they are landed at the tent outfit camped in its tracks. It became 
door. But it is now night. necessary to send back for provisions for 
The next day Dunbar decides that it the men and forage for the horses. This 
is no longer safe to occupy the tent. weakened the force, but still they labored 
The snow is getting too deep. His plan on. 
is to build a log cabin. Pine boughs are On the tenth day the storm broke and 
cut and with these the wood path is_ therelief crew reached camp. They were 
paved. Then along the path is stretched none too soon. Lumry had become vi- 
a rope to steady the men as they carry olent and Cherry and Haynes were still 
logs for the cabin. Next tothetentthe suffering from their injuries and all were 
men dig away the snow which is now suffering from a terrible depression of 
eight feet deep. In two days a rude but spirits brought on by their forlorn con- 
substantial cabin had been erected while dition It took a whole week to get men 
yet the storm raged. The prospects and material down out of the snow- 
grew darker. One man named Haynes bound pass. Then Dunbar collapsed 
hurt his back severely while helping to from sheer exhaustion. Rheumatic fe- 
build the cabin; young Cherry was still ver supervened and the sufferer was 
suffering from his frost-bitten hands and transported upon a bed made up in the 
feet, and Lumry had spells of wandering bottom of his wagon to his home by a 
of his mind. All but Dunbar had fallen long détour over a more southern and 
into a condition almost bordering upon less snow-bound pass in the mountain 
despair. Dunbar labored on and cheered range. But the storm was the most re- 
as best he could his despondent com- markable that had ever been recorded in 
panions. On the sixth day of the storm the climatic annals of Colorado. 
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By BELLE A. HITCHCOCK. 
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When the hunter’s moon, imperious, Trees on mountains—strong, abiding— 
r Shines on mountainside and glen, Cast no longer leafy shade. 
Then a fellow feels delirious ‘ Now the deer and fawn are hiding 
With the joy of life again. Deep in moonlit, ferny glade. 
Gone are heat waves, dog days, thunder, From the burr’s brown, prickly cover, 
Swept away by autumn’s gales; Lined with shining, tawny plush, 
Now the quail are hiding under Drop the chestnuts, near where hover 
9 9 Bronzing brakes in frosty swales. Squirrels in dun underbrush. 
Hark! the hounds! their full, deep cello O the hounds’ deep, full-stringed cello! 
; Sounds alarum to the ’coon: O the cornfields and the ’coon! 
Welcome! welcome to a fellow— Welcome! welcome to a fellow— 


Mellow, yellow hunter’s moon! Mellow, yellow hunter’s moon! 




















TAURUS AND THE CRIMSON TENT. 


By THOS. H. FRASER, 


WAS very proud of my new tent 
—purchased for what I consid- 
ered a mere song at Hoegee’s 
great emporium of sportsmen’s 
goods in Los Angeles. It was pic- 
turesque as to color, being a flaming 
crimson, and commodious, for one 
man, as to size. ‘This is the kind 
of tent we are selling this week very 
cheap,” said the legend behind Hoe- 
gee’s plate glass, and it looked very 
neat and cosey with a camp chair 
and ’coon-skin rug inside. So I 
paid the shekels and ordered it 
sent some miles into the country. 
Most people, when they design a 
home, think first of some place upon 
which to build it, and later plan their 
parlors, polished halls and cosey 
chambers. But here was I —the 
actual owner of a home with all 
modern improvements — yet still 
without a single foot of soil in this 
great State of booming values upon 
which to pitch it. I had thought 
ny een first of setting it up on the sands at 
a ar Redondo shore, and displaying, from 
a streamer at its peak, the world-wide legend Sports Afield. But here the sports 
are all a-wash or a la wash, and I soon gave up the thought of sojourning where 
there were two anglers for every fish and no game but sacred gulls. 
So I waylaid the boss of Pico Ranch, and, after a genial chat, it was agreed that 
I should set up housekeeping on his range. He had examined my paraphernalia 
and pronounced it something novel in its line. I was to have all the hunting privi- 
leges of the range; but, with a humorous twinkle in the corner of an eye and a sort 
of far-away future look, he volunteered the statement that he would assume no 
responsibility for any chance mishap. I mused over this curious statement for 
some time, but was too much of a tenderfoot to ask honest questions; besides being 
loth to arouse a suspicion that there might be some little things I did not really 
know and some other things that I feared. What if coyotes did make night hide- 
ous with their weird yells? What if it was known that a monster mountain lion 
made this locality his foraging ground and for weeks had eluded the guns and 
lariat of cattlemen? What if a grizzly might, on some cool night, decide to cross 
from ridge to ridge and make investigation of my camp? Are not all these things 
the very essence of a hunter’s life and inspiration of the sportsman’s zeal? I thin 
I gloried in all such possibilities and was not afiaid. ; 
I had spent two nights in camp and several days among the hills, going to 
town after each successful jaunt to have the few cottontails and doves that fell 
































before my gun cooked by more skillful 
hands than mine. 

One bright morning, when the ocean 
fogs had cleared early, I decided to 
bring the camera to bear upon the 
neighboring peaks, showing clear and 
beautiful in the rising sun. It was a 
poetic morning. A time when sordid 
surroundings and far-away cares are ut- 
terly forgotten. I was wrapped up en- 
tirely in my work—translated, as it were, 
by that uplifting spell that ever comes 
to the lofty soul amid such environ- 
ment. I had not noticed that the great 
herd of cattle (that, since my advent, had 
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ing cattle, I was afraid; and as I gazed 
toward my frail habitation, two hundred 
yards away and now very conspicuous 
in the bright sunlight, I realized all the 
possibilities of disaster. Of course there 
were trees handy that I could reach and 
climb, but I could not very well take 
my house and furniture up with me. 
Still, I hoped for the best, resolving that, 
should time and chance favor, I would, 
like the Arab, 
“Fold my tent and silently steal away.” 

It is well known that these half-tamed 
Western cattle will never molest a 
mounted man, but let one approach them 
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**Rent like a gossamer web, it lay amid the dislodged pots and cans."’ 





been securely kept enclosed in the lower 
pasture a mile away) were now grazing 
upon the upper slopes. Presently they 
came within the range of my vision, but 
stil had no place in my soaring 
thoughts, until at last I realized that 
here, before me, was a rare chance for 
an exquisite picture of pastoral life in 
the Far West, and the camera was 
brought to bear upon them. Then, like 
a flash, came the thought: Here is the 
very danger that the boss of Pico Ranch 
had hinted at—a stampede. And when 
I had ruminated upon all the stories I 
had ever heard or read about stamped- 


without the protection of his horse and 
they are upon him in a moment. When 
I thought of this, I was again afraid and 
moved in the direction of the trees. 
Then, seating myself at the foot of an 
eucalyptus, conveniently limbed, I 
watched the undulating herd with fas- 
cinated gaze. Presently a great bull, 
with wide, glistening horns, detached 
himself from the herd and with uplifted 
head stared for a moment toward the 
flapping crimson. Then, like a flash, 
came the remembrance of the story of 
the red rag and bull—and I knew that 
my home was doomed. 
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He seemed in no hurry, realizing, 
perhaps, that his enemy couldn’t get 
away; but I could see his glossy sides 
quiver— Was it with anger or with glee? 
It might be either, for he seemed to feint 
and play towards his distant enemy as a 
cat plays about her certain prey. First, 
a low, grumbling roar, ending in a short 
“‘whoof !”’ a side-stepping, as if offering 
his great shoulder to imaginary attack. 
Then with lowered head advancing, 
scolding and threatening in a minor key 
the while. A moment’s halt to scatter 
dust with horn and hoof and bellow, un- 
til cafion and cliff re-echoes far and 
near. A curving-up of the back. A 
lowering of the head. A short, wicked 
bellow and he hurls his great bulk 
against the swaying canvas. The blow- 
ing of the trumpets behind the walls of 
Jericho was not more instantly disas- 
trous than this roaring, stamping on- 
slaught. The tent—pride of my field 
life in the Far West—was rent like a 
gossamer web and went down amid the 
din of dislodged pots and cans. A gun, 
knocked over in his mad sprawl, went 
off—unhappily in the wrong direction— 
with a roar that would have put to flight 
any other untamed denizen of the land. 
But he didn’t care nor seem to notice 
the crackling protest of smashing wares, 
for now his blood was up. He had his 
challenger where he wanted him and 
nothing less than utter annihilation 
would satisfy victorious rage. 

Most people, familiar with the legend 
of The Bull and China Shop, know that 
sometime he must be removed, dead or 
alive. It may take a derrick to do it, 
but the crockery dealer will want to re- 
sume business and the bull must go. 
This one had things all his own way 
and seemed intent upon prolonging his 
unholy joy until everything was a wreck. 
But at last the very thoroughness of his 
destructive instinct brought him to grief. 
In pitching things about, he had some- 
how impaled a blanket upon his horns. 
The folds, rolling down over his face, 
shut out his vision, and with a frightened 
snort he lowered his head to shake it 
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clear. The point of one of the long, 
curved horns picked up the camp chair, 
and, as he quickly threw up his head to 
meet this new, strange and unseen en- 
emy, it slipped down upon his horn and 
rapped him on the jaw. Then the tide 


of battle turned, and the late triumphant . 


was seen to back away and go zigzag- 
ging across the hill. Blindly plunging 
into a bush, the chair was dislodged, 
but the blanket, flapping in the wind, 
hung fast. Then it seemed as if noth- 
ing could prevent a wild stampede. His 
late companions of the herd, that had 
hitherto taken no notice of their leader’s 
mad pranks, now threw up their heads 
and gazed fixedly at the approaching 
wonder. I looked then to see them 
break away over the hills in wild career, 
trampling everything to destruction be- 
neath their flying feet. But no.—Trans- 
fixed with curiosity, they awaited the 
bull’s approach, shifting to keep at a 
safe distance as he came near and trot- 
ting about him, as if to examine him 
from every point. They seemed to be 
animated by no other feeling than 
amused curiosity, until a young steer, 
more venturesome than the others, 
chanced to step upon the blanket. It 
slipped from his horns, and the bull, af- 
ter a moment’s foolish stare, commenced 
quietly grazing with the others. 

That night I inveigled the boss of 
Pico out under the shadow of the trees. 
Our interview was satisfactory. He de- 
clared, with streaming nostrils, that hehad 
never even dreamed of any ulterior de- 
sign against my life, liberty or pursuit 
of happiness, and complained with a 
grim moonlight smile because I had not 
decoyed the bull into the grove instead 
of him. I discovered him to be an ex- 
cellent, whole-souled fellow, and, with a 
sentiment born of the mystic starlight 
and victor’s chivalry, we swore eternal 
friendship. My habitation—shorn some- 
what of its one-time smartness, to be sure 
—now occupies a conspicuous place upon 
an impregnable hill at Pico Ranch. The 
new friends smoke at its threshold in 
peace and quiet, for there is naught to 
make them afraid. 
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LL the aboriginal tribes of the 
American Continent, save those lo- 
cated remote from the coast or in 

regions without large water courses, 
were skilful and daring navigators, 
though, as a rule, their boats were crude 
in construction and, from a white man’s 
point of view, notoriously unsafe for their 
occupants. A recent writer has briefly 
summed up the remarkable connection 
between environment, materials, and in- 
ventions in navigation, as marked by the 
boats of the original Americans: ‘“‘Be- 
ginning with the Arctic shores, the Es- 
kimo rides in a skin-covered kaiak and 
carries freight in a skin-covered scow or 
‘women’s boat.’ All over Canada and 
the northern United States the riding 
boat and freight boat were made of a 
light framework covered with birch bark. 
It was possible in one of these, by pad- 
dling and by carrying across portages, 
to pass into any tributary of the Yukon, 
Mackenzie and St. Lawrence Rivers—the 
longest inland journey by water possible 


-in the world. One could even cross the 


watershed between the Great Lakes and 
the Mississippi and follow that stream to 
its mouth. In the eastern United States 
only poor dugouts were known. On the 
Missouri River a crate of sticks was cov- 
ered with hide of the buffalo and called a 
bull boat. On the Pacific Coast of North 
America canoes capable of making sea 
voyages of 500 miles were dug out from 
the stem of a single tree. The same is 
true of the Caribbean area, where the 
Caribs, in similar craft, visited every land 
around the borders of that sheet of wa- 
ter. On the shores of Brazil fishing par- 
ties went out of sight of the land in san- 
gadas of light logs, which were fitted with 
sails. Floats of reeds were known in 
our Southern States and on the Pacific 
Coast all the way from middle California 
to southern Peru. In central Brazil a 
‘wood skin,’ cut from the bark of a tree 
in a few minutes, was a common means 
of transportation, and the Fuegians made 
seaworthy craft by sewing three pieces 
of bark together, one forming the bottom 
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and the other two the sides. The parts 
were sewed with baleen and made water- 
tight by means of gum.” 

American sportsmen of today know 
something of the birch canoe, and a few 
of them who have visited Alaska can 
speak from experience of the still less 
stable craft of the Eskimo seal hunter. 
They know that such boats, if skilfully 
handled, will safely bear their occupants 
through tumbling rapids and athwart 
stormy seas ; but if permitted choice they 
would prefer more cumbersome and real- 
ly less serviceable craft. Nerve and con- 
fidence is everything in navigation, and 
these attributes were possessed by the 
aborigines to a wonderful extent. When 
a voyage was in contemplation there was 
but one means of accomplishing it. The 
canoe or the kaiak or the reed float had 
to serve, and the navigators knew that, 
barring unforseen accident, it would bear 
them safely to their destination. With 
the same confidence, and a bit of prior 
practi¢e in still water near shore, any of 
us could equal the feats of those earlier 
voyagers. In inexperienced hands our 
modern racing shells and over-canvassed 
yachts are far more dangerous than the 
Brazilian’s log raft, but the average 
sportsman would more readily risk his 
life in one of them. Custom breeds con- 
fidence. 

Birch canoes, dugouts, even log floats 
under sail, are still used by white hunt- 
ers, prospectors and lumbermen in some 
of our more remote forest regions. The 
same men, on a pinch, would thread the 
rapids of a mountain stream standing 
erect on a single log. From the pristine 
wildness of their surroundings they have 
inhaled the spirit -of self-confidence—the 
steady courage and steady hand and 
brain, characteristic of the aboriginal 
American. Their idea of a stable and 
seaworthy craft is simple in the extreme: 
It must be competent to float the weight 
of a man and capable of guidance with 
pole or paddle. Further than this their 


requirements do not extend—nor did 
those of the primitive red man. 











THE WRENS OF THE UPLAND. 


By JAMES S. COMPTON, A. B. 


HATEVER our favorites may be 
among the feathered singers that 
enliven our fields, there can be 

none indifferent to the wrens. Placed 
by the systematists near the head of the 
order of Aves, they include a large num- 
ber of our most interesting musicians. 
In ability, intelligence and generaf activ- 
ity they have no equals in feathers. The 
brown thrasher and the mocking bird, 
known to all lovers of the beautiful, 
though not classed with the wrens in 
the popular mind, are the largest and in 
some respects the best known members 
of the family. 

Among the true wrens, the wrens of 
the upland—for I am not going to dis- 
cuss the marsh dwellers—there are four 
commonly found in the Mississippi Val- 
ley: the winter, the house, the Carolina 
and the Bewick varieties. It is very un- 
common to find more than two of these 
species occupying the same territory at 
the same time. For example, north of 
the Ohio, especially in the region of the 
Great Lakes and corresponding latitudes 
westward, the house and the Bewick’s 
wrens are common; north and east of 
this section is occupied by the house and 
the winter species, while along the Ohio 
and southward the Carolina and the Be- 
wick’s may be found together. During 
the migrations it is quite possible to see 
three of the species in the same territory. 


The winter wren, with us of the Middle 
West, is only a transient—a visitor that 
stops for a day or two as he passes from 
his summer home in the Adirondacks or 
the Catskills to his winter quarters in 
the dense forests of the Far South. On 
frosty mornings the forests of Mississippi 
have their full share of these queer little 
brown balls with short, stubby tails a-tilt 
over their backs. Not a sound do they 
utter in these retreats except the charac- 
teristic wren chirp or chatter. It has 
never been my privilege to hear the bird 
sing; but Florence Merriam says of the 
wren, “I had never before had a chance 
to listen to his song, and it was the event 
of a summer in the woods. Full of trills, 
runs and grace-notes, it was a rippling, 
tinkling roundelay.” 

The Bewick’s wren is characteristical- 
ly a bird of the border, not so pro- 
nounced in his northern proclivities dur- 
ing the season of nests and song as his 
brethren the winter and the house wrens, 
nor so southern in his sympathies as the 
Carolina. I have obse:ved the B-wick’s 
under the cedars of Central Mississippi, 
on the border of an Illinois prairie 
and in briar-filled fence corners of the 
Maumee Valley; but nowhere hive the 
individuals of this species seemed 
more numerous or more _ interesting 
than in the Piedmont region of Enst- 
ern Kentucky. This wren is in no- 
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wise an extremist. He cares little for 
hill top or river valley: moderate eleva- 
tions suit him better. In actions he is 
deliberate, being the most so of the quar- 
tette mentioned. He is quick enough 
when danger is near, but does not show 
the fidgety, restless disposition which is 
such a marked feature of the other three. 
In colors, too, he is a moderate, being of 
a shade intermediate between the house 
and Carolina. Like his brother of the 
house he is an adherent, if not exactly an 
admiref, of man, and likes to build about 
the house or the barn in any spot that 
suits his fancy. A pair of these birds 
that I watched last spring built their nest 
in a joint of stove-pipe out by the coal 
shed. Every morning the male mounted 
the ridge of the barn or top of the fence 
and proceeded to ventilate his opinions 
on love, courtship and matrimony. As 
far as he and his are concerned, mar- 
riage seems to be a decided success. 
One morning, after listening to one of 
his finest eulogies on the subject, I was 
beginning to feel that perhaps, after all, 
he was right, and that it would indeed 
be better for me, the old bachelor, if I 
too had a little mate to cheer me up and 
furnish the inspiration for my songs, etc., 
when suddenly there came, shrill and full 
of vinegar, from the yard of my neigh- 
bor over the way: “ John, you lazy man! 
Do split me some wood, right away, or 
you won't get a bite of breakfast—not a 
single bite!” My dream vanished. Iam 
still single. 

Bewick’s wren is a good musician. 
There is the wren force and virility in 
his efforts. Strong, clear, intense, they 
vibrate with the abounding energy and 
life of the open air. In them there is 
much to remind the listener of the song 
sparrow, only the song is clearer and has 
more carrying qualities. On clear days 
it can be heard and recognized at a dis- 
tance of a quarter of a mile. In nearly 
all of the Lower Mississippi Valley 
where lowlands furnish suitable accom. 
modations for him, may be found the 
Carolina wren, the largest of the quar- 
tette mentioned. On clear winter morn- 
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ings in the latitude of Vicksburg, the 
stroller in the woods will often hear a 
clear, loud, ringing song from some un- 
seen singer. On nearer approach to the 
retreat of the musician, a swinging vine 
or brush heap will reveal a little rufous- 
brown bird of the wren type, always 
alert and active—a true exponent of the 
strenuous in a land where all things 
conspire to rob a man of his energy and 
make him a creature of the hammock 
and the easy chair. Wich head uplifted 
and throat bared to the breeze, Carolina 
abandons himself to the subtle inspira- 
tion of this land of romance and dreams, 
As a winter singer he has few ¢quals 
and no superiors. 

Even when the gentle hand of Spring 
has tuned anew the instruments of the 
woodland orchestra Carolina suffers lit- 
tle by comparison with his myriad rivals. 
Of course there is a similarity between 
the song of this bird and those of the 
other three, but the differences are even 
greater. In brief, this is the distinction 
between the songs of the house, Bewick’s 
and Carolina wrens: the music of the 
first is an effusive chatter, a bubbling lit- 
tle noise quite in keeping with the rest- 
less bunch of feathers; the song of the 
second is much louder and clearer, and 
has in it some elements of real melody, 
which is almost obscured in the house 
wren’s song by his fussy chatter. The 
song of the Carolina has in it more of 
the character of a clear, high tenor whis- 
tle, and still less of the effervescent soda 
water quality of the first. At times he 
shows much skill in imitating other 
birds, especially the whistle of the car- 
dinal. Some years ago, in company with 
a bird lover who has studied their songs 
and habits for many years, I was walk- 
ing in a Mississippi forest, when sudden- 
ly there rang out upon the air a song 
very suggestive of the brilliant red coat. 
“There,” said my friend, “is the cardinal. 
I must see the singer.” Taking the 
glass he focussed it upon the clump of 
bushes from which the song came. A 
shade of chagrined surprise came over 
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his face as he remarked, “ That’s a Caro- 
lina wren.” 

As the Bewick’s is typical of the mid- 
dle country and the Carolina of the 
South, the house wren is typical of the 
North Central States. Nearly every 
farm yard in village or country has its 
pair of these chatterboxes. A box 
perched upon a convenient pole furnish- 
es the most desirable location. Here on 
the little porch in front of his home, un- 
der his own vine and fig tree, so to 
speak, he bubbles over with the joy of 
the new season and the satisfaction 
which the secret in the box below gives 
him. As in other well regulated house- 
holds, the words passed are not always 
those of endearment: there are trying 
times when the cheerful chatter changes 
to a high pitched, scolding note, evident- 
ly with the belief that salt and pepper, as 
well as sugar, are needed to season life’s 
repast. Life is not all chatter and scold- 
ing for the house wren. He pays his 
way well by destructive forays upon the 
worms and insects which summer breeds 
in every garden. From the utilitarian 
standpoint, if from no other, the gardener 
and fruit raiser can ill afford to do any- 
thing, or allow anything to be done, 
which will drive the wrens away. Even 
the instincts of Tabby must be restrained 
if they conflict with the best interests of 
the house wren. One of the worst ene- 
mies of this bird is the much discussed 
English sparrow. It was my privilege 
one fine May morning, a few years ago, 
to witness a battle royal between a pair 
of intruding sparrows and a pair of house 
wrens already in the possession of a fine 
box. The male sparrow tried to bully 
‘the wren, but produced no effect; then 
changing his tactics he tried to force his 
way through the narrow doorway into 
the privacy of the home; but, just as he 
put his head through the opening, he 
was greeted with a vigorous peck from 
the sharp bill of its defender. The of- 
fending head was promptly withdrawn 
and in its place in the doorway appeared 
the male wren just bubbling over with 
righteous indignation at this unwarrant- 
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ed invasion of his home. The females 
did not take a hand in the fight, but, 
from the sounds, I judged them to be 
using the most vigorous and picturesque 
terms in their respective vocabularies 
and urging on their “hubbies” with ex- 
pressions which may be rendered as “ Go 
it,old man!” “Sic’em!” “Give it to 
him!” “That’s a good boy!” For 
some time the battle raged; but, after 
varying success, victory perched upon 
the defender’s banner and the marauders 
left. During the summer it wa’ quite a 
source of satisfaction to see the little 
family raised in the home so bravely de- 
fended by the little House wren. May 
his tribe increase and may his shadow 
never grow less! 


- 


THE JAOK SNIPE AND HIS WAYS. 








What other of our game birds has 
such a record for sudden and unexpected 
appearance and disappearance as our 
friend the jack snipe? Have we another 
bird on our fields and lowlands that can 
equal him in his coming and going? I 
think not. He has often been likened to 
the will-o’-the-wisp and never was there 
a better comparison, for does he not ap- 
pear before us suddenly and then utterly 
disappear, leaving us to doubt whether 
we really saw him only a day ago? A 
short time since I was in a small Illinois 
town, and, when returning to the hotel 
one evening, met a man with a gun and 
dog and a nice bunch of snipe. Being 
anxious for a little hunt, I questioned 
him and learned he had been out but a 
few hours and had found most of his 
birds just outside the town limits. With 
true sportsmanlike generosity he directed 
me to the best grounds and I decided to 
try my luck next day, which was Sun- 
day. The weather for a week past had 
been warm and unsettled, a storm seemed 
imminent, and by 12 o'clock Saturday 
night it was raining hard, though it was 
not a cold rain. Under these conditions 
I could not expect even a fair day’s 
shooting, but hoped to pick up a stray 
bird or two. But although I walked at 
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least 15 miles that day over some very 
good ground, I did not see a single 
snipe, and other hunters encountered 
were equally unfortunate. We consoled 
one another as best we could wtth “ Here 
today and gone tomorrow,” and the hope 
for better luck next time; but who 
knows? Often while sitting around the 
camp fire at night we have heard the 
jack snipe’s call as he passed overhead. 
and have: accepted it as a promise of 
good sport next day, but only to be dis- 
appointed. If the birds stopped nearby, 
they continued their flight after a short 
rest. Again, they might find the feed- 
ing grounds attractive enough to hold 
them a day, a week or a month, provid- 
ing the weather permits. 

The habits of the jack snipe are hard 
to learn, owing, no doubt, to his erratic 
coming and going; but should he visit 
a locality early in the fall and the weath- 
er continues warm, it is almost certain 
that he will remain for a time, though 
not always to be found on the same 
grounds. When missed from the marsh- 
es and lowlands, a look through the 
grain fields (if any are near) may possi- 
bly discover him, as he seems to change 
his diet and feeding grounds frequently. 
I first took note of this habit some years 
ago, while returning through a cornfield 
from an unsuccessful hunt on the marsh. 
I was caught off my guard by the first 
bird that flushed, but was ready for the 
next and succeeded in bagging a nice 
lot of them. Since then, failing to find 
snipe elsewhere, I try the grain fields, 
providing weather conditions seem to 
warrant it. 

Jack snipe are shy, wary and generally 
hard to approach. Perhaps the best 
time to hunt them is towards the middle 
of a bright day after they have break- 
fasted. The warm sun and a full stom- 
ach induces laziness, and they will not 
flush until forced to do so. Many sports- 
men consider the jack the hardest to hit 
of all marsh birds, owing in part to his 
swift, zigzag flight, but equally to an in- 
ability to locate him until his cry gives 
warning that he is a-wing. The color 
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and markings of a jack snipe are in such 
perfect harmony with his usual sur- 
roundings that he is not easily discov- 
ered except through some movement on 
his own part, and, if the hunter has no 
dog, the fallen birds must be marked 
down well. A crippled jack will invari- 
ably hide, generally in a little hollow or 
under a tuft of grass, making a long 
search for him necessary. Without a 
dog the greater number of cripples are 
not found and the hunter who can re- 
verse this rule has cause for self gratula- 
tion. Nowadays jack snipe are seldom 
seen in many localities where they were 
very plentiful only a few years ago. Has 
he changed his line of migration or is he 
threatened with the fate that has befallen 
the wild pigeon? C. H. WAGNER. 
Chicago, Illinots. 





Poisonous snakes are infrequently seen 
in most parts of the United States and 
deaths from their bite are of so rare oc- 
currence that it is difficult for Americans 
to fully appreciate the danger from this 
source in British India, particularly in 
some of the jungle Provinces. In India 
last year there were 23,166 deaths from 
snake-bites, the fatalities in Bengal alone 
numbering 11,150. A perpetual warfare 
is waged in that country against veno- 
mous serpents and a reward is paid for 
their destruction, but many years must 
elapse before this policy will have appre- 
ciable effect and the East Indians be as- 
sured against a lurking peril in every 
bush or tuft of grass. 





THE museum at Hamburg, Germany, 
has lately received from the Cameroon 
district in West Africa the largest speci- 
men of thé gorilla so far observed. Its 
height is 6 feet 1034 inches, and the arm- 
reach between finger tips is 9 feet 334 
inches, The animal was killed and for- 
warded to the museum by Herr Paschen, 
a commercial traveller, who was informed 
by the natives of its existence, courage- 
ously sought it out in the jungle, and 
killed it with a lucky shot at short 
range. 
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or fall has met and formed 
a warm attachment for the 
subject of the present 
sketch, and it is therefore 
superfluous to devote space 
to its description. One 
might as reasonably ask at- 
tention for a pen-picture of 
Bob White or Br’er Rabbit. 

The blue-wings lead the 
fall migration southward, 
their precedence in prepar- 
ing for this removal to 
warmer climes being possi- 
bly less to their credit than 
some advocates of hustling 
methods may have sup- 
posed, because in reality 
their breeding grounds are 
not so far to the northward 
as those of some other spe- 
cies, and the distance to be 








HABITS OF THE BLUE-WING TEAL. 





With Drawings from life by Lynn B. Hunt. 


The blue-winged teal (Anas adiscors— 
or Querquedula discors, if you favor the 
latest Latin name for the species) is a 
true pond and river duck, preferring in- 
land waters and not disdaining to ex- 
plore the windings of the tiniest stream 
or the shores of the smallest pond. His 
habitat is as wide as the North Ameri- 
can continent, and extends from the lati- 
tude of Labrador and Great Slave Lake 
south to the West Indies and Ecuador, 
though this teal is only of occasional 
occurrence on the Pacific Coast, where 
the green-wing and cinnamon teal are 
common. Except in this region, the 
blue-wing teal is perhaps more general- 
ly and better known by sportsmen than 
any other species of waterfowl, since the 
mallard is a rare bird in New England, 
and the Canada goose and brant in their 
migrations pass by many localities and 
districts where the food supply is scanty 
or not in accord with their taste. But 
every gunner, man or boy, who has 
ranged the water courses in the spring 


travelled to reach a given 
latitude is consequently less 
great. By the middle or latter part of 
August they are in the wild rice marsh- 
es of the Northern States, busily reaping 
the early harvest, and the first frosts 
send them farther south, not in large 
flocks, as the mallard and pin-tail trav- 
els, but in families, or possibly two or 
three families may get together. Even 
late in the season large flocks of blue- 
wing teal are the exception, as experi- 
enced gunners will testify, the average 
“bunch” numbering from 6 to 15 birds 
—often fewer but rarely more. In the 
choicest feeding grounds of the northern 
marshes they sometimes congregate in 
considerable numbers and flush by hun- 
dreds before the gunners’ boats as they 
are pushed through the tall grass, but, 
even there, in the evening flight shoot- 
ing they will flit past the shooter’s stand 
by tens and twenties, showing that the 
gregarious instinct is less strong than 
family ties. 

When following the southward trend 
of our little streams the blue-wing is a 
contented loiterer, floating lazily with the 
current, prospecting the mud bars and 
rush-grown nooks, and occasionally halt- 

















ing to preen his plumage and enjoy a 
sun ‘bath on the bank or upon some 
half sunken log. If disturbed at such 
a time by a passing boat, he will often 
seek safety ashore, modestly withdraw- 
ing from the water’s edge, and either 
wait for the danger to pass or else run 
with surprising swiftness until forced to 
fly. Because of this habit, so directly at 
variance with the generally accepted 
idea of a wild duck’s wariness, gunners 
of little experience have on such occa- 
sions often mistaken them for the do- 
mestic species, discovering their error 
only after they had taken flight. On 
the Gulf Coast, in the midwinter months, 
they are frequently found mingling with 
the yellowlegs and other waders on the 
flats below high tide mark, and are no 
harder to approach than the shore birds. 

The male blue-wing teal wears hls 
brightest plumage in the mating season, 
as is the case with nearly all of our 
feathered migrants. Having led the van- 
guard in the autumnal flight, he is con- 
tent in the spring to leave the initiatory 
to the cranes and geese, biding his own 
time for the departure northward. He 
has been noticed in late April as far 
south as Tampico, Mexico; yet the blue- 
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wing may be trusted to reach the breed- 
ing grounds in good time, for he is 
speedy of flight and, if need presses, will 
not dally along the road. It is this 
same swiftness of wing that has so far 
saved the species from extinction, since 
twice a year it runs the gauntlet of a 
thousand miles of gunners, in the fall 
eager to harvest the first of the flight, in 
the spring reluctant to lay aside their 
guns until the coming of another season. 
But the danger threatening the blue- 
wing is not from shot alone, for in the 
rice fields of the Southern States these 
teal are caught in steel traps and in box 
contrivances like those set by northern 
boys for rabbits. Having grown plump 
and toothsome upon their dainty diet, 
the penalty of self-indulgence is meted 
out to them. 


Tue old-time belief that zebras were 
untamable has long since been proven 
erroneous, and it seems strange that they 
are not domesticated and trained to work 
by the white colonists of South Africa, 
since they never die from the bite of the 
tsetse fly, which in that country is so de- 
structive to horses and cattle, thus en- 
tailing very considerable losses. 
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THE REJUVENATION 


By CLARENCE A. MURCH. 


‘Around this lovely valley rise 
The purple hills of Paradise. 
O! softly, on yon banks of haze, 
Her rosy face the Summer lays; 
Becalmed along the azure sky 
The argosies of cloud-land lie.”’ 

A. gem set in the sand-hills of “The 
Great American Desert”—that is 
Clear Lake—but of this particular 
member of the large family of Clear 
Lakes, I presume the Sports <Afield 
Family has never before heard. 
Flanked on the east by sloping hills, 
emerald with growing grain and wav- 
ing corn rows; walled on the west by 
precipitous green banks more than a 
hundred feet high, beyond which sweep 
in undulating ridges the barren wastes 
of sand-hills; fed from the north by 
Clear Creek, that comes winding and 
creeping and twisting down through 
the hills from—I don’t know where; 
fringed with cat-tails and lithe rushes 
and alders that bathe their rootlets 
in her pellucid waters; “jest natterally 
lousy” with black bass, that hide and 
leap and play and bite (when they feel 
like it)— that is our own and particu- 
lar Clear Lake. Here, on the late even- 
ing of a July day, came five world- 
weary pilgrims—no matter from where 
—to shake off the dust of Care, to pad- 
dle in the limpid waters, to drink deep, 
satisfying draughts from the cool 


spring on the hillside, to dig up almost 


OF THE PILGRIMS. 


forgotten lore from the faded archives 
of childhood, and incidentally to catch 
some bass, if they could. 

There was Dad, the patriarch of 
the flock, but with the youngest heart, 
the biggest ambition and the tallest 
yarns in the bunch; Killiwatt, the elec- 
trician and famous concocter of “Swed- 
ish thins”; Katy, the expert corraller 
of grasshoppers and who likewise 
“skun” the fish; Lochiel, conspicuous 
for his war bonnet; and last, but not 
least, the Bad Man, who wore a deadly 
hunting knife in his belt and never let 
a frog escape him. The latter earned 
his name early in the campaign when 
a slightly inebriated biped, native to 
the heath, wandered into camp and 
made himself obnoxious by his critical 
remarks and general air of superiority 
in our strictly democratic atmosphere. 
“Be ye lookin’ for Injuns?” he sarcas- 
tically remarked to the Bad Man, 
making at the same time a pass to 
grab the Bad Man’s machete. “Hev 
saw a few in my time,” replied the Bad 
Man, as he politely extended the hunt- 
ing knife, handle first; “an’ I’m free to 
remark that some on ’em was a heap 
sight whiter’n some white men” (thts 
with a stony stare at the interloper). 
It worked. With one accord we si- 
lently rose as one man and solemnly 
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shook hands with the Bad Man. His 
presence of mind had saved the camp. 

Naught will ever drive from our 
memories the scenes of the night of our 
arrival. None of us had ever visited 
the spot before, and many were the 
speculations indulged in, as we rode 
through the early twilight and gather- 
ing darknéss from the nearest station, 
11 miles down the valley. From a dark 
cloud in the south came dull flashes of 
distant lightning; the bright stars 
shone down upon us with kindly light, 
and katydids from the wayside thickets 
called cheerily as we passed; as we 
crept through some lonesome valley or 
by some willow-fringed pond, lying dim 
and mysterious in the semi-darkness, 
the distant, weird, mocking cry of a 
coyote lent strangeness to the scene. 
Twinkling lights on far looming hill- 
sides were friendly gleams from some 
cosy hearthside, or the lonely, night- 
enshrouded watchfire of some far-off 
sentinel of the hills, as suited the men- 
tal attitude of the observer. At length 
a brighter, nearby gleam at a turn in 
the road bespoke our journey’s end. 
,The soft plash of waves and the smell 
of water was borne to our ears and nos- 
trils. We skirted the southern end of 
the lake, all preferring to alight and 
walk the remaining distance after our 
long ride, especially as the approach 
to camp was up an almost perpendicu- 
lar hill. This, however, our sturdy 
team was able to accomplish without 
mishap, and a short drive by a wind- 
ing road brought us to camp. Here 
was the humble roof of our host, who 
met us with a lantern and gave us 
kindly welcome. Our first move was 
to the landing to place our live bait 
in the minnow boxes. Here were two 
or three boats drawn up on the bank, 
with rods and _ tackle carelessly 
dropped across the thwarts. This 
looked auspicious. Near by. was a huge 
live box from which came the sounds 
of splashing fish. At these we, of 
course, had to have a look. They were 
sure enough black bass, of good size, 
and to the old-timers they looked like 
a letter from home. A simultaneous 
sigh of relief and satisfaction arose 
from our united breasts, for we had 
feared disappointment—distance lends 


such enchantment to fish lies, ofttimes. 
Katy grabbed a pail, and, stepping into 
a boat, scooped up a bucket of water, 
soft and clear and cool, as it should 
be to be the home of black bass. “I 
believe I'm in Heaven!” we heard him 
devoutly murmur. We were sure of it 
when, at daybreak next morning, we 
beheld his beatific smile as he caught 
the first bass. 

We slept that night in a tent pro- 
vided by our genial host, and as we 
dreamed, the black robes of Care, and 
the scars of the years, and the dull 
ache of toil and striving melted silently 
away into 

“The dream of things that were” 
and from the tumbled blankets rolled, 
with the first gleam of day and balmy 
breath of morning, five lusty boys, 
‘anging in age from eight to ten years, 
or thereabouts. Could Dad’s old fin- 
gers, scorched by the suns of 70 sum- 
mers, rig a rod and thread a hook? 
Perish the thought! they could. Could 
Killiwatt, the sage, bid adieu to am- 
peres and ohms and resistance coils, 
and crack a joke and say droll things 
like other boys? He was the life of 
the camp. Could Lochiel descend from 
his dizzy height, drop his eye-glass and 
see a joke the same day it was sprung? 
He was the soul of good-fellowship, 
and likewise his war bonnet would 
have thrown a comic cartoonist into 
convulsions. Could Katy let off a 
blood-curdling yell, jump into the air 
and crack his heels together three 
times before he lit? The earth trem- 
bled at the impact and a spring gushed 
forth where he struck the ground. Was 
the Bad Man able to renew his sweet 
and innocent childhood and jump into 
waists and knickerbockers across the 
bloody trail of the years? He repeated 
McGuffey’s Green Primer from A to 
Izzard, at intervals, solemnly calling 
upon Katy to confirm his memory of 
some choice passage. Did the bass 
bite? They did, they did! And for 
one perfect week we slept at night to 
the drowsy hum of the katydid and by 
day we used him for bait. We fished 
and ate fish, and accumulated good, 
rich, red blood, and gesundheit, that 
shall stand us in stead in the shock of 
battle as we strive and push and strug- 











SPORTS 


gle and fight the world for another 
twelvemonth; and ever and always 
shall we dream at lucid intervals of a 
return to the scene of our one week of 
real living. 
* * * * ” * 

Brethren, I know that this is not the 
regulation story of a fishing trip. It 
was not a regulation trip. Moreover, 
it is true. But it was to us an event, 
an epoch, that comes all too seldom in 
the lives of busy workers; one that we 
shall dream over and idealize because 
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THE MINNESOTA SORT. 





of its harmony, its rarity and its per- 
fection. It made Killiwatt think back 
to days and nights on the Kaw; Lochiel 
said it was the finest ever; Katy could 
see again the fronded shores and lap- 
ping waters of old Green Bay; Dad was 
reminded, frequently, of the time when 
he killed the catamount on the Dismal; 
while the Bad Man, between lessons 
in the Primer, babbled of days on the 
old Wisconse. 





AFIELD. 


Sleep, fair lake, among thy green en- 
circling hills! Still shall the mists, 
dim and grey, lift slowly, at the com- 
ing of day, from thy fair bosom, dis- 
playing thy charms of rarest loveli- 
ness; cheerily shall call the red-wing 
from alder and willow; merrily shall 
glide the swift swallow, laving his 
wings, with a soft caress, in thy rip- 
ples; bobolink shall swing and teeter 
on swaying rushes and woo thee with 
divinest melody; from far up thy green 
and sloping banks sparkling threads 
of purest water, divinest beverage 
vouchsafed by God to sinful man, shall 
trickle down to thy shores with laugh- 
ter and song; the thruslr and the lark 
shall nest in alder and brake, and from 
thy cool depths shall leap, in wanton 
sport, the Black Bass, king of his tribe. 
And ever and anon, as they pause to 
breathe, through the surging grey mat- 
ter of Dad and Killiwatt, and Katy 
and Lochiel and the Bad Man, shall 
quaver the lilt of the good Quaker 
singer: 

- *“*O for boyhood’s days of June! 
Crowding years in one brief moon, 
When all things I heard or saw, 
Me, their master, waited for."’ 


_— 
a 





Tue picture of a big fish and the man 
who captured it is always of interest 
to anglers, since big fish are like the 
smiles of Dame Fortune, in the respect 
that those who strive for them are not 
always successful, while they generally 
come as a reward to those who have 
long waited and are almost without 
hope. The lucky fisherman here shown 
is our esteemed friend, Horace R. 
Weisz, of the Arlington Hotel, Brain- 
erd, Minn., and his prize was taken 
from the waters of Gilbert Lake, lo- 
cated some 3 miles from that city. 





THE FISH OF RUSSIAN RIVER. 





Among the angling streams of Cali- 
fornia, the beautiful and attractive 
Russian River deserves prominent men- 
tion. While not exclusively a trout 
stream, it nevertheless furnishes ex- 
citing sport to wielders of the split 
bamboo, for it holds some of the gam- 
iest fish in the world. Rising in the 
heart of the Sanhedrim Mountains, 
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Russian River traverses Mendocino and 
Sonoma Counties,and joins the Pacific 
about 85 miles north of the Golden 
Gate, the distance from source to 
mouth approximating 100 miles 
Throughout it is a very beautiful 
stream, flowing amid mountain peaks 
and rugged foothills, through magnifi- 
cent forests, and eventually along 
lovely valleys and across the low, level 
sea coast region. It has many tribu- 
taries, all affording good angling, of 
which Dry Creek is the largest and 
longest. Four species of game fish 
. abound in the river. Steelhead and 
rainbow trout are native to its waters. 


trout are found in the Russian River 
or its tributaries, and no salmon enters 
the stream, but sturgeon are abundant 
for some distance above its mouth. The 
railroad parallels this beautiful Cali- 
fornia river for more than 40 miles, 
and it is visited by hundreds of anglers 
each year. J. MAYNE BALTIMORE. 


NORTH WOODS SPORT. 








DEAR Mr. Epiror:—Your occupa- 
pation—that of depicting in glowing 
terms the beauties of Nature as found 
by devotees of the rod and gun—con- 
fines you closely, no doubt, to the edi- 











MORNING ON RUSSIAN RIVER. 





The black and striped bass have been 
planted, the first mentioned species at- 
taining to a very large size and ascend- 
ing the stream much higher than the 
striped bass. The steelhead trout is a 
fierce and persistent fighter, especially 
when fresh run from the sea. He never 
quits, never sulks, but battles until he 
dies. The range in weight is from 5 
to 25 pounds. They are taken with 
heavy trout tackle and a No. 4 hook, 
baited with salmon roe, shrimps, 
worms, grasshoppers or meat. The line 
should be strong and not less than 100 
yards long. 

No Dolly Varden, cutthroat or brook 


torial desk in the top of a Chicago sky- 
scraper. Asa tonic to brace you up in 
the good work you are doing, I send 
you a few pictures of out-of-door life 
as it is found in Northern Wisconsin. 
The pictures were taken at Enterprise 
Lake, near Elcho, one of the most 
beautiful spots in the North Woods. 
The party were my guests and they ap- 
peared to have a jolly good time. The 
Senator left behind his dignity, the ex- 
Speaker his parliamentary rules and 
precedents, the ex-Attorney General 
his law, the Doctor his pill case and 
the Druggist his bottle of bait. The As- 
semblyman forgot the trials incident to 
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law making, the Indian Agent allowed 
the red man to roam at will, the Post- 
master left his deputy to lick the 
stamps and the Editor left the news- 
paper to run itself while he went into 
the depths of the forest where he 
might forget all care and trouble. The 
group picture was taken just after the 
cook had served us a most excellent 
dinner, which accounts for that satis- 
fied expression on the faces of each. 
The question as to who caught the fish 
was of not so much importance as was 
that other question, who would eat the 
fish. The Doctor seems to have the evi- 
dence, so far as catching the fish is con- 
cerned, on his side, as one picture 
shows that he was “caught in the act,” 
while the other indicates that the Sen- 
ator (in shirt sleeves and at the oars) 
is developing an appetite, in order that 


SPORTS AFIELD. 


an exception in this respect. 


I have 
other friends who fish sometimes. In 
fact, when I like a fellow I try to over- 
look his shortcomings as much ag I 


can. If W. H. says there are big bass 
in Jones’ Lake, I am going to believe 
him—in spite of the fact just men- 
tioned. And if you fellows dispute his 
word without waiting for proof that he 
is wrong, why, although your idle fancy 
for angling helps to condemn you in my 
own eyes, [ll refrain from commenting 
upon your idiocy. The bonds of friend- 
ship are not to be wantonly severed.” 

“Even by a fisherman?” queried the 
bright one; but I declined to notice 
him and continued with the proposi- 
tion I had started to make. We would 
run out to Jones’ Lake and either prove 
or disprove the truth of my friend’s 
story. I would pay for a livery rig and 




















Senator Quarles at the oars. Dr. Wurdeman 
reeling in. 


Dr. Wurdeman says: ‘*‘ He's a beauty.’’ Senator 
Quarles says: ‘‘My turn next.” 





he may do justice to the fish he ex- 
pects will be served for dinner. When 
you are tired and want to escape from 
the noise and confusion of city life, 
come to The Birches on Enterprise 
Lake and find rest. J.H.Davipson. 
Oshkosh, Wis. 
anes sila 


TETHERINGTON’S REHABILITATION. 


“William H. Tetherington is my 
friend, although a fisherman,” said I 
quietly. 

“* Born of poor but honest parents,’ ” 
quoted one of my listeners, and then 
glanced around the circle of listeners 
with an air of satisfaction at his 
brightness. 

“Don’t mistake my meaning,” I cau- 
tioned. “I am not suggesting that he is 





the cost of “incidentals” must be borne 
by the party, each standing his pro 
rata. As angling was not my own spe- 
cialty, I would superintend the busi- 
ness, see that each and every one of 
my companions fished diligently and 
well and prevent a surreptitious return 
of the biggest fishes to their native ele- 
ment. In all justice to their fairness 
of mind I must say that Nick, Billy and 
The Kid quite readily agreed to my 
proposition, stipulating that W. H. 
should not know he was on trial charg- 
ed with gross misrepresentation. The 
trip would consume a day, and two days 
were given to the work of preparation. 
The boys outfitted with baits and lures 
in endless variety, overhauled their 
tackle and brushed and aired their fish- 
ing suits. When we were loading our 
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things into the wagon The Kid pro- 
duced a gallon jug labeled on one side 
“Celebration”; on the other “Consola- 
tion.” Nick, who regularly addresses a 
large congregation Sundays, objected 
to such a provision, declaring it unnec- 
essary, and accordingly the jug was in- 
trusted to safe hands until our re- 
turn. On our way to the lake I handled 
the lines while the others told fish 
stories, none of which interested me in 
the slightest degree. My Gordon set- 
ter was ranging the fields ahead of us, 
and when we were about half-way to 
the lake I noticed him on a dead point 
about 200 yards from the road. Disre- 


were pretty good sized ones. While the 
others mounted their expensive rods 
and strung on silk lines I was busy tak- 
ing care of the team. Then, when there 
Was no one to watch me and make un- 
kind comments I tied six feet of cotton 
line to a cane pole, attached a “perch 
hook” and sinker, dug my can of worms 
out of the straw and rowed up to 
where Jones’ Creek came trickling 
forth through a jam of driftwood. The 
place looked fishy to me, and the spot 
where I anchored my boat was cut off 
from view of the lake by a half-circle 
of drooping willows. I rarely fish, but 
when I do it is plain fishing without 








A GENIAL BAND.—At “The Birches,’’ Enterprise Lake, Wis. 





garding the protests of the others, I 
went*over to him, flushed the covey he 
was holding and told him how the full 
warmth of my affection was his. Then 
we went back to the wagon and I drove 
on. 

On reaching the lake the first thing 
we saw was W. H. Tetherington pla- 
cidly fishing from the best boat—the 
one that each of us had secretly deter- 
mined to secure. We hailed him, but 
he refused to answer; and when at last 
we were all afloat, he sedulously kept 
away at the farthest end of the lake. 
And he was catching fish. The fact was 
beyond a doubt—and some of them 


fancy frills or ostentation. I wadded 
a couple of big fat worms on my hook, 
dropped it on the downstream side of 
2 moss-grown log, carefully gauged the 
water’s depth—and almost immediate- 
ly got a bite. There was just one hard 
jerk; and then the line zipped under 
the log and I found myself fast to a 
2-lb. catfish, He was a beauty—fat 
and slick and yellow—and before he 
had ceased flouncing on the bottom of 
the skiff there came other fish to keep 
him company. First a blue-gill perch 
and then a crappie as broad as my 
hand, another cat and a jack pike. I 
began to grow mildly interested. 
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Farther over in the drift there was a 
spot of clear water possibly as broad 
across as Mrs. Reed’s opera hat. To 
reach it I had to step upon the log and 
I knew that a fish hooked in that hole 
would have to be jerked out instanter 
before he could tangle the line. It was 
risking tackle to try it, but the tempta- 
tion was too great for me to resist. As 
the bait touched the water there was a 
flurry and a tug, and I straightened my 
back and threw the point of my rod 
skyward. It is at times such as this 
that a big, strong line proves its value. 
When that bass was weighed, 4 hours 
afterwards, it pulled down the scales 
to the 4-lb. notch; yet it came from be- 
tween those logs as an arrow leaves 
the bow. I confess that I was pleased 
at the outcome of my little venture. 
For me, fishing is no great sport, as 
compared to squirrel or quail shoot- 
ing, but I felt an interest in sustaining 
W. H. Tetherington’s reputation for 
truthfulness. After this I caught more 
catfish, more jacks and more perch, 
but nary bass. Altogether I had quite 
a lot of them when recalled to the land- 
ing place, where the boys had assem- 
bled preparatory to their return home, 
and I had them prominently in view— 
all save the big bass. He was dead, and 
I had placed his remains on the seat, 
covered it with my hunting coat and 
sat upon it. 

“W. H. Tetherington’s statement has 
been amply discredited,’ announced 
Nick, who had been chosen to an- 
nounce the verdict. “There are bass in 
Jones’ Lake, but no large ones.” 

“Even so,” quoth I, sadly; and then 
I arose, picked up my hunting coat and 
walked mournfully toward the wagon 
without a single backward look. And 
upon the group at the landing place 
fell a silence so oppressive that it could 
be felt by every living thing within a 
radius of many furlongs. 

Sedalia, Mo. Rocer REED. 


_ 


WRITING to a friend about to spend 
the month of October fishing in the Liv- 
ingston District, Montana, D. P. Van 
Horne says: “I always use a 9-foot 
leader—3 loops—and for flies use a No. 
4 Chantrey or Captain for caster, and 
No. 6 Captain for second with Brown 
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Hfackle for third, if Chantrey caster. If 
Captain caster, reverse their order, as 
these 3 flies are all you need in the 
main river. Of these the Captain is 
the killer of al! others, and I will fish 
against any one, in the Yellowstone, 
with Captains alone in preference to 
any other combination which does not 
include them. In the tributaries of the 
Yellowstone and in the streams of the 
Pacific slope the Coachman is a neces- 
sity, and the Yellow Professor is al- 
ways good; but if trout will not rise 
te any of the varieties named, you 
might as well tie up. I refer to fall fish- 
ing. By way of variety, I sometimes 
cut the wings from the ‘casting fly and 
put on a small hopper, as I have occa- 
sionally found a trout who seemed to 
like a hopper. Pull the legs and out- 
side wings off the hopper; I know it’s 
wicked, but — You can have a little 
variety and some sport, if you strike a 
school of white fish, by using a small 
casting fly and smallest hopper you can 
find for baii, and the fish in question 
are delicious if skinned and slowly 
cooked till well done. In the Spokane, 
Kootenai and Pend d’Oreille trolling is 
much resorted to. I was in Spokane a 
few years ago, when Henry Seiffert 
secured a 52-lb. salmon with spoon and 
10-0z. bamboo; he was in a boat and 
the fish worked him 3 miles down the 
river before it gave up.” 


A NEW MEXICAN FISHING TRIP. 


On Aug. 6 F. M. Anderson, D. & R. 
G. conductor; Freeman Semner, D. & 
R. G. agent, and the writer started out 
for a good time in the hills. We were 
bound for Northern New Mexico, 
where we landed right side up with 
care after three weary days’ travel. 
On the morning of the 7th we were 
at Indian Creek Pass, on the very sum- 
mit of the Sangre de Cristo Range. 
This is an extremely rough road on the 
east side, and our horses had all they 
could do to get us up, but by dint of 
much pushing and frequent stops, we 
finally reached the summit. The view 


here is simply grand. Looking east. 
the plains are seen reaching from the 
foothills as far as the eye can reach. 
West Indian Creek, down which our 
road leads, is a very pretty mountain 
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stream, but too low at this time for 
fishing. However, we secured trout 
enough for dinner, and continued on 
our way rejoicing. Ere long we reached 
Caveristo Lake, where we went into 
camp. The lake is the head of Caveris- 
to Creek, located some seven miles east 
of Questa, N. Mex., a Mexican town 
on the Red River. It is surrounded by 
mountains on every side save the west 
and is just full of trout.. We were un- 
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fore him. The fish here were on an 
average larger than those at Caveristo, 
and we didn’t do a thing to them dur- 
ing the two days of our stay. Our last 
picture shows a Mexican residence at 
San Luis, county seat of Conejos Comun- 
ty, Colo., with the lady of the house and 
family at the woodpile. We left San 
Luis about 10:30 a. m. and drove to 
Placer and camped. On leaving Placer 
we recrossed the range via La Veta 








A Bunch of Trout. 
At Indian Creek Pass. 





A Corner of Caveristo Lake. 
A Mexican Homestead, 


Amateur photos by Frep G. McHare, Walsenburg, Colorado. 





fortunate through arriving there just 
before a heavy rain and trout were not 
biting as freely as could be wished, but 
we had all we could eat, so couldn’t 
complain. After four very pleasant 
days in camp we began our homeward 
journey, passing through Castilla, N. 


-Mex. We stopped two days on the Cule- 


bra and found splendid fishing. One of 
the photos shows Mr. Anderson sitting 
on the tent with a bunch of trout be- 


Pass and took dinner at Ojo. This is 
on the line of the old narrow gauge 
D. & R. G. R. R. from Walsenburg to 
Alamosa, Colo., and is now abandoned, 
all the steel having been removed. We 
arrived home that night tired, dirty 
and very ragged, but with the feeling 
that we had had the time of our lives, 
and we all declared our intention of go- 
ing again next summer. 
FreD G. McHara. 
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PERCHANCE the many friends of The 
Man with the Typewriter will be 
chawmed to know that he was lately 
offered and promptly accepted a chair 
in a leading Eastern university. It 
came in the nature of a surprise to me. 
I wasn’t looking for such a_ proposi- 
tion, and can’t say I was particularly 
glad when they sprung it on me; but 
what could a fellow do? The man I 
had called to see was busy with his 
janitor duties in some 6éther portion 
of the building, so they motioned me 
to a big cushioned arrangement with 


aun adjustable back, and I _ just 
couldn’t get around taking it. The 


old cane-back chair at the ranch fits 
me better, and the surroundings are 
more to my liking. But as a novel 
experience it was all right and worth 
recording. 

* * * 

My summer vaeation some way got 
misplaced this year, and I found it 
had slipped over into October, inci- 
dentally losing two weeks of the cus- 
tomary four. It was then a trifle too 
late in the season to put my yacht in 
commission for a trip to the Mediter- 
‘anean, the people of “our set” had 
abandoned Newport and other swell 
resorts, and Clyde Ellison had just 
come in from Las Vegas with discour- 
aging tidings of “nothin’ doin’ an’ 



























































mighty poor whiskey.” Were I to have 
a vacation it was up to me to vacate, 
and instanter; but I’m blessed if I 
could decide where to or how. In my 
extremity came succor in the guise of 
a New Yorker who was shipping a 
band of Navajo blanket-weavers East 
for exhibition purposes. He wanted 
me to help ride herd on the outfit until 
safely corralled at the other end of 
the line. “After which,” quoth he, “I 
can probably give you a steady berth 
in the museum. You’ve got the build 
and face of a Patagonian chief, and 
one of our men is uncommonly slick 
at skin-staining and tattooing.” May- 
be I shall live to regret declining this 
kindly intentioned offer, but decline it 
I did, and now I’ve lost my chance and 
there’s no use grieving over spilled 
milk. <All the same, I chaperoned the 
aborigines to their winter camp and 
patiently satisfied the curiosity of 
some nine thousand men, women and 
children, who yearned to know if I 
was wholly or only partially civilized, 
if I was skilled in scalp-taking, and 
whether the old, skew-jawed squaw in 
the flowered Mother Hubbard was the 
sole particular light of my wigwam. 
My chief desire in visiting the land of 
shoe polish and starched collars was 
to enjoy heart-to-heart communion 
with my brethren of the Sports Afield 
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I wanted to press the soft, 


Family. 
moist palms of Gran’paw King, Allen, 
Barnes, Rice, Woodcock, Will Cave 
and a whole lot more of ’em, and I 
so arranged the itinerary of my trip 
that this desire might be in a measure 


gratified. Dear, dear boys! Did space 
{and some other considerations) per- 
mit, I would like to write of them as 
I found them, individually and collect- 
ively. Yes, you bet I would! But 
how I left them is neither here nor 
there, nor would it interest the aver- 
age reader. The East is a_ great 
country, but it has many strange cus- 
toms, and multifarious are its ways of 
disguising the taste of good liquor. 


* *% * 


Ir is funny how a fellow’s reputa- 
tion keeps on growing after cirecum- 
stance and surroundings have stunted 
development in other directions. I 
stumbled over mine a lot of times 
where I had no thoughts of finding it, 
and apologies were not in order, since, 
so far as I could see, there was no- 
body to blame. I am afraid the world 
has been led to overrate my ability 
and importance—else why do news- 
paper men intrude upon my privacy 
wheresoe’er my autograph adorns a 
hotel register? And after the reporter 
comes other parties whom it is an 
honor to meet. For instance, unan- 
nounced into my presence comes a per- 





sonage with the diamond pin and 
grimy thumb of a_ successful and 
prosperous mechanic. I remove my 


shoes from the spare chair, adjust his 
hat upon the water pitcher—which I 
have found a superfluous furnishing 
for hotel apartment—and beg him to 
be composed and reveal the worst. 
He is a manufacturer of sporting arms 
whose enormous plant is occupied day 
and night in filling deferred orders, 
and he wants my views on the best 
hunting rifle. Perchance he thinks it 
incumbent upon himself to acknowl- 
edge his good fortune in being grant- 
ed an interview with the “highest liv- 
ing authority’—but we will let that 
pass. The assumption of dignity slips 
from my ornate countenance, I unbend, 
and a flash-light of information illu- 
mines his mental darkness. The need 
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of the Southwest is a rifle that will 
fold into vest pocket size, and yet 
agree with the other gentleman’s men- 
tal conception of a Krupp gun when 
unlimbered and displayed for his in- 
spection. There should be means de- 
vised for restricting or enlarging its 
calibre in barrel and chamber, mainly 
for the convenience of frontier store- 
keeps who order “1 doz. (12) boxes 
rifful and 6 shuter catriges,” without 
specifying calibre or kind. The point- 
blank range of this arm should be any- 
where from ten to 10,000 yards, with 
adjustable velocity, trajectory and 
penetration. Maybe I am doing wrong 
in giving these facts general publicity, 
but secrecy was not stipulated for, and 
if a rifle is to be built along the lines 
indicated it is well that sportsmen 
should be prepared to hail its appear- 
ance. 
* * * 

THE modern historical novel seems 
to be approaching that point where 
our contemporaries: will be made to 
figure as heroes, and the novelists will 
each day scan the morning papers for 
current events worthy of revamping 
and licking into shape. The time has 
been when public interest was sup- 
posed to centre upon the achievements 
of feudal lairds and knights of the 
chivalric ages; when an acceptable 
heroine could not be found under a 
roof more humble than that of an 
earl’s castle; when it was considered 
necessary to so entangle the characters 
and clog the machinery of the story 
that no one short of a king or a car- 
dinal could hope to get things ship- 
shape once more. But, after all the 
old stories of history had been told 
and retold a thousand times and in 
as many different ways, and every 
titled “furriner” for a thousand years 
back had been given prominence as a 
gentleman and a scholar, I presume it 
actually became necessary that our 
novel writers should hunt for subjects 
nearer home and treat of times and 
manners less remote. Accordingly 
we have been granted a satisfying 
glimpse of the inner lives of Benedict 
Arnold, Aaron Burr, John A. Murrell 
and a number of other injured gentle- 
men, whom we have been educated to 
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look upon as the black sheep of a gen- 
erally immaculate flock. Whether 
such repainting of the lily is in good 
taste or the reverse is a point The 
Man with the Typewriter does not care 
to discuss, other than to set forth, as 
above, that there was some slight ex- 
cuse for the undertaking. The ques- 
tion is, What are our authors going to 
do when the latest pay-streak has been 
worked out and there is no room left 
to stake another claim? 
* ca * 

“O kind librarian! wise thou art 

And thoroughly up to date 
In all which to romances new 

And pleasing doth relate; 
Forth, from the freshest on thy shelves, 

Give me, ere yet I go, 
Some book which will my senses thrill 

And cause my heart to glow.” 


Then deeply mused that learned man, 
And titles conned he well. 

“Of novels new there’s quite a few, 
All guaranteed to sell. 

This volume bound in blue and gold 
Is praised both far and near— 

Its title: ‘Dan, the Brew’ry Man; 
Or, Rescued from Her Beer.’ 


“Here is ‘The White Sox Victory’— 

It tells how Ted McVeigh 
(An orphan wight) put up a fight 

And bore the prize away; 

Here’s ‘With Quay in Pennsylvania,’ 
And ‘The King of Get-Rich-Quick,’ 

And the legend grim of ‘Shirt-Waist Jim,’ 
Who disposed of a gilded brick.” 


“Alack! ah me!”’ moaned the maiden fair; 
“Would I could take them all. 

Such stores of glee they hold for me 
Upon their pages small.” 

Then turned she thrice with tight-shut eyes, 
And groped with fingers white, 

And the book she touched she tightly clutched 
And read it through that night. 


* * * 


My newest neighbor over on the 
Frio is a taxidermist, who dropped 
into this neighborhood as a likely 
place to secure material for a collec- 
tion embracing every form of wild life 
indigenous to the Southwest. Shortly 
after his coming he rounded up the 
boys from the nearby ranches and re- 
quested their codperation. He want- 
ed specimens of all descriptions and 
was willing to pay well for them. The 
price offered naturally varied, accord- 
ing to the rarity of the subject, but 
there was tobacco money for the boys 
in the proposition so long .as_ they 
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were contented to let well enough 
alone and profit by their good fortune. 
They queered the game when they 
made a Mexican sheepherder dead 
drunk, sacked him up and took him 
around to the Professor with a de- 
mand for his equivalent in cash. Nat- 
urally this led to a discussion of val- 
ues, in which all the advantage lay 
with the Professor. “What are Mexi- 
‘ans commonly considered to be 
worth, taking ’em as they run—corral 
count?” was his first question. The 
boys held a consultation and decided 
that the value, per head, was too small 
to be figured in American money. But 
mounting might increase his value. 
This was a matter on which they were 
not informed. They would leave it to 
the Professor for decision. “I suppose 
you consider this a good specimen of 
the species?” said he. They looked 
José over critically and shook their 
heads, for he was a little chap, and 
scrawny and humpbacked. “We kin 
lariat a better one fer ye,” suggested 
the slapjack fryer of the “Lazy J” out- 
fit. “The range is lousy with ’em.” 
“Later on,” assented the Professor. 
“Next thing I want is a ranch cook, 
and he’ll be worth five dollars to the 
man who shoots him and brings him 
in. Only thing needed to complete my 
collection, gentlemen. Good night!” 
And not another nickel of his money 
did they ever see. 


* * * 


WHicH reminds me of another spot 
cash transaction, which was actually 
concluded to the satisfaction of both 
parties, despite some slight misrepre- 
sentations. The incident occurred in 
Middle Tennessee and involved three 
men well known in that region, whom 
we will call Smith, Jones and Robin- 
son. Smith owned a dog noted for its 
persistency and ability as a_ bird- 
finder. Jones had just gotten the 
hang of wing-shooting and wanted to 
buy a good dog, but had heard that 
pedigrees were in demand where dog- 
breeding had received consideration, 
and so insisted that Smith should fur- 
nish one in the trade they had par- 
tially concluded. So Smith went to 
Robinson, who was a lawyer, and 
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stated his needs. 
what you want,” said Robinson. 
“How’ll I describe the critter?” “Jes’ 
a yaller-an’-white spotted dorg.” 
“‘Yaller’ don’t sound right,” objected 
the learned legal adviser. “ ‘Buff’ 
means the same thing, sounds better, 
and will help me out.” And he 
straightway drafted the subjoined sat- 
isfactory document, which Jones still 
carefully preserves, though now as a 
curiosity only: 
ATTESTED PEDDYGREE. 

Know all men by these tokens that I have 
this day sold to Julius P. Jones my dog, com- 
monly known as Spot, the same to have and 
to hold, transferring all my right and title to 
said dog to the said Julius P. Jones, his heirs 
and assigns forever. And I hereby testify that 
the said Spot is a true and full-blooded Buff 
Cochin, the same being one of the best known 
and valued breeds of the feline race; and is 
trained to pursue, point, set, capture and 
otherwise hunt all manner of feathered birds, 
fowls and flying creatures. To which I set my 
hand this 10th day of September, 1874. 

JEFFERSON D. SMITH. 


* * * 


WHILE playing Moses to the band of 
bucks and squaws exodusting to the 
Promised Land, a freight wreck ahead 
side-tracked our train at a little sta- 
tion in Ohio, where I witnessed a pa- 
thetic incident which affected me over- 
much. Children twain—a girl and 
boy—were questing crawfish in the 
railroad ditch, their bare, wet limbs 
shining above the yellow waters like 
macaroni sticks protruding from a 
kettle of rich soup; for their hearts, 
feet and ankles were wholly merged 
in the entrancing sport. And, even as 

watched, the tiny maiden howled 
with sudden pain, for toes and claws 
had met and mingled. In the natural 
attempt to view the damage wrought 
the law of specific gravity was mo- 
mentarily forgotten; as the feet and 
the crawfish came up the golden curls 
settled closer to the water, and even- 
tually floated flat upon its surface. 
“My tawfish,” protested the victim of 
this disaster—for her: unscrupulous 
companion had straightway appropri- 
ated the prize. “I cotched it,” said he. 
“But it totched me first,” she argued, 
“an’ I fink I’m wettest.” Then the 
train tooted for a fresh start and I 
never knew how the contention end- 


“A guarantee is 


ed; but it was the old, old story of 
hands that harvest the fruits of others’ 
tilling—of rapacious greed that hark- 
ens not to the plea of vicissitudes en- 
dured and labor performed. This is a 
funny, funny old world! 

* * & 

LIFE would be full drear were it not 
for an occasional glint of sunshine wig- 
gling in, as one might say, ’twixt the 
close-set worries that hedge us ’round. 
I found, in the vast accumulation of 
mail awaiting my arrival, a warm and 
friendly letter from one of Chicago’s 
merchant princes, calling my attention 
to his stock in trade and respectfully 
begging my patronage. I am a bit sur- 
prised to note such a decided drift to- 
ward the manners and customs of an 
Older Civilization; but it is not well 
to be over critical. It may be my com- 
mercial friend has erred in his calcu- 
lations. Modesty prevents the asser- 
tion that the addition of “Outfitter to 
the Man with the Typewriter” will lend 
attractiveness and weight to his cur- 
rent advertising. All the same, how- 
ever, I feel flattered at this fresh evi- 
dence of public appreciation, and since 
reading his letter it seems that my 
corns have been less painful and the 
flavor of that last pipeful of Mexican 
tobacco remains with me only a mem- 
ory. 

* * * 

I am to be the sole invited guest at 
Old Man Gregg’s tonight, on the oc- 
casion of the celebration of his golden 
wedding, and I have been dusting my 
dress suit, re-attaching buttons and 
sewing on a few patches. These are 
among the saddest duties of my lonely 
life, for they remind me that it ts 
lonely and must in all likelihood re- 
main so. Once, roseate visions dis- 
turbed my dreams; but they were all 
too fleeting. We were purchasing the 
furniture for our future home, and she 
would not have the carved mahogany 
headboard improved by the addition of 
an ornate gun-rack. I urged its util- 
ity, its indispensability, but she re- 
mained unconvinced. “Not on your 
headboard,” quoth she, and I knew 
that from this decision there was no 
appeal. 

THE MAN WITH THE TYPEWRITER. 
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By ROSS KINER. 
I git so gol-darned restless 
About this time of year, 
I just can’t ’tend to business, 
An’ Wife says: ‘‘Now, my dear, 


**You’d better fill your shell case, 
Grab the little gun, an’ take 
A few days off, this week or next, 
On Stanley Fuller’s Lake.’’ 


Now, you bet I don’t need urgin’. 

For the past month, in my dreams, 
I’ve seen the wild rice noddin’, 

An’ the water where it gleams. 


An’ I know just how I'll tingle, 
How I'll crouch an’ call, just so 

When the first pair starts to circlin’ 
O’er the rush-grown lake below. 


But it isn’t just the shootin’ 
That makes up a happy day. 
If it was, you’d soon get weary, 
Quit your job an’ go your way. 


Sometimes it’s just the blackbirds 
A-streamin’ overhead, 

With their little throats a-bu’stin’ 
An’ their jackets trimmed in red. 


An’ then it’s just the peace that comes 
With the Indian summer haze, 
That covers like a fairy cloak 
The marshland’s tangled maze. 


Again it’s just the solo 
That the fall wind sings to you, 
As it stops to kiss the rushes, 
On it’s journey ’cross the slough. 
* * * * * * 


And so, when called to t’other shore, 
I hope they’ll let me take 

A few days off, each fall time, 
On Stanley Faller’s Lake! 


THE SEQUEL OF A CONSPIRACY. 











A most persistent visitor was Judson. 
Monday morning he came in the office 
with the story of a buggy ride enjoyed 
the day before, incidentally mentioning 
that he had located a bit of woodland 
alive with quail. His conversation was 
with the “other boys,” but in tones plain- 
ly intended for my ears. As his angular 
form disappeared through the door I 
thought, “Fire away, old chap! I’m 
busy, now, but my time will come.” 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Fri- 
day he re-appeared and said his little 
piece. One day it was about a farmer 
who had reported “ heaps o’ quail out my 
way;” on the next we heard the startling 
news that Judson’s dog was in splendid 
form, and later he announced ordering a 
lot of shells loaded with a new kind of 
powder For some reason his preoccu- 
pied hearers declined to enthuse, and he 
purposely kept'afar from my own desk 
in the corner. Saturday morning the 
Chief took him in hand and they had a 
spirited conversation in low tones at the 
farther end of the office; but I noted 
many covert glances in my own direction. 
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When the conference ended Judson took 
achair close to my elbow. “I like to 
see another man work,” said he. “It is 
interesting to watch a thoroughbred 
sportsman grinding away at his desk— 
especially when the quail are calling in 
the hedgerows and thickets—and I hap- 
pen to know of at least twelve fine coveys 
within two hours’ ride of this office.” 
Then followed a short break in his solil- 
oquy, as though he were waiting for com- 
ments, which were not forthcoming. He 
continued: “I know within 200 yards 
of where I can flush more quail than any 
son of man can kill in a week; and I can 
wipe the eye of any so-called crack shot 
that will wend with me to that blissful 
region.” Still, Duty claimed my atten- 
tion, and his vain musings were unnoted. 
“T’ve got the best bred dog in this State, 
and a gun that can out-shoot anything 
around these parts. There are other dogs 
and guns, but none like mine. They are 
the bosses of all in this land. Other 
dogs run wild or potter; other guns hit 
everywhere except in the right spot. Me- 
diocrity is common, but perfection abid- 
eth with Judson and his outfit.” And 
then I turned upon him with an ugly 
gleam in my eye and quietly remarked, 
“Judson, I’m from Missouri.” 

A most singular thing happened as we 
were going down the steps to the street, 
for a hack drawn by a span of high-step- 
pers came whirling up as though to meet 
us,and I’m blessed if the Chief wasn’t 
driving it. Bunched up on the back seat 
was a hunting suit, a gun case and some 
other articles that looked very familiar to 
me. Yes, and there was my dog, curled 
down in the bottom of the hack! I could 
see it all, now. I had been made the vic- 
tim of a plot, and Judson was at the bot- 
tom of it all—for there was his miserable 
old pointer, for once in his life in good 
company. As the Chief was plainly im- 
plicated in the conspiracy, I had no 
choice but to submit, though it presently 
transpired that he was not to accom- 
pany us. 

By the time we were fairly on the road 
the air of that frosty November morning 
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had become a tingling delight, and the 
aroma of burning tobacco seemed sweet- 
er when inhaled outside a steam-heated 
room, The dogs were put down when 
we were free of the town, and their own 
unbounded delight at this unexpected 
“day off” was immediately made appar- 
ent. They seemed bent upon making 
the most of it, for their masters as well 
as themselves, and, all joking aside, were 
as likely looking a brace as ever flushed 
a covey. Judson’s clean-limbed pointer 
had won a reputation as a tireless worker 
and was very speedy, but not so steady 
on point as my English setter. Naturally 
their owners had occasional disputes over 
the comparative merit of the respective 
breeds, but away down in my heart I felt 
that his pointer was a better field dog 
than mine, for he could cover more 
ground and locate the most game. 

We halted at a farmhouse in the edge 
of the timber, notified its owner of our ar- 
rival and intentions, got into our hunting 
clothes and climbed the fence at the back 
of the garden. The pointer at once 
raced to a hazel thicket some distance 
ahead, drew to a point and was backed 
by the setter. He was too anxious to 
await orders, but sprang in and flushed a 
covey of 12 birds, which sailed away di- 
rectly toward the heavy timber. Four 
charges of shot followed them and 2 
birds fell.” The setter retrieved them, 
while the pointer ranged ahead in quest 
of another covey. Here the setter showed 
his judgment and evidenced the thor- 
oughness of his trainlng by bringing both 
the fallen birds to me, thus according me 
credit for a double and charging Judson 
with a clean miss, though this was a 
straightout reversal of facts. 

We found the pointer in the timber, 
crouching near a bunch of bushes. On 
perceiving our arrival he again became 
over-hasty and flushed a brace before we 
were within gunshot; but one of them 
circled back in range and I scored my 
first kill. Presently the setter came toa 
stand in a little gully. We urged him 
on and out dashed a rabbit, which Jud- 
son bagged with skill and precision. All 
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this time the pointer was ranging far 
and wide, but unsuccessfully. The set- 
ter’s next find was a ruffed grouse, which 
I bagged with a quick shot; then the 
pointer signalled that he had found the 
“real thing” in a fence corner thickly 
grown up in sumac and elder. There 
were 6 quail here and we secured three 
—credit for the odd bird remaining in 
doubt. Following down the sides of a 
little rivulet, our dogs ranging ahead, 
Judson’s gun soon told the story of game 
found. Two quail flew across to my side 
and I got 1 of them. Then the dogs 
came across to investigate as to why and 
to what effect I had burned powder, and 
I was somewhat surprised when they 
roused a brace of prairie chickens from a 
bunch of grass. However, I recovered 
my nerve in time to score on one of the 
plump beauties. Where the valley of the 
little stream grew broader there was a 
better chance to keep the dogs in view, 
and we saw some splendid work by each 
of them. Here the heavy timber had 
been cut off, but there was considerable 
shrubbery and each cluster of bushes 
seemed to harbor 2 or more quail. We 
had all sorts of shooting—hard, easy and 
“dead easy ”—and began to feel satisfied 
that the combination of men, dogs and 
guns would be a hard one to beat. And, 
when we grew a bit weary of the fun, we 
rested and smoked beside a little spring, 
heartily at peace with ourselves aid all 
the world. But we were soon “up and 
at it” again, for Judson discovered a 
squirrel in a nearby tree, and its case was 
urgent and. demanded immediate atten- 
tion. Then the pointer became restless 
and slipped away down the valley, the 
setter lying quiet and watching him, his 
tail beating a tattoo on the hard sod. 
Considerably before we had a right to ex- 
pect such developments, there was a halt- 
ing, crouching approach and a statuesque 
point; and then Judson arose and war- 
dered over that way to see what it was 
all about. The interest culminated when 
a couple of woodcock flushed and I wit- 
nessed the prettiest double of the day. 
In working back toward the farm- 
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house we found the birds still scattered 
and most of them in the heavy timber, 
making the shooting necessarily quick 
and snappy. The dogs were on their 
mettle and “grand stand plays” were the 
order of the day. At this stage of the 
game a brace of ruffed grouse were add- 
ed to Judson’s score, while I missed a 
shot at one which adopted the well- 
known dodge of getting on the wrong 
side of a tree and staying there. And 
this bit of hard luck ended the day’s 
shooting—a day of unalloyed pleasure, 
accentuated by the glowing beauty of the 
autumnal foliage around us, the grateful 
sunshine and the pure, inspiriting air. 
Savanna, Illinois. E.K. STEDMAN. 





FROM THE SHORT GRASS REGION. 





Western life holds a subtle charm for 
all. A short sojourn in the rugged 
mountains, among the billowy foothills 
or upon the far-stretching plain is an ex- 
perience to be treasured in the hearts of 
those who have wandered thither from 
the crowded East, though in its gaining 
there are hardships and discomforts to 
detract from the present pleasure. There 
is an attractive breadth and freedom in 
such a life, and its suggestion is found in 
the photographs that now and then come 
to tantalize the fancy of poor dwellers in 
the man. built mazes of stone and steel. 
Of this character are the views sent us 
by our old and valued friend W. M. Grant 
of Iowa, now temporarily located at Box 
Elder, Wyoming. They tell to us the 
story of the ranch and trail, and of the 
inevitable upspringing of civilization in a 
country which within the memory of the 
youngest of our readers was yet in its 
native wildness. In the building of 
Western towns—especially those along 
the railroad lines—the stores are lined 
up, side by side, like soldiers on parade. 
This is, perhaps, partly for the conserva- 
tion of building room, which may at some 
time become valuable, but chiefly for the 
convenience of the customer and to ad- 
here to the true Western idea of neigh- 
borliness. 














_ utensils. 


A NORTHERN CALIFORNIA BEAR HUNT. 





In the fall of 1900 my brother-in-law, 
G. W. Burtner (who is an old resident of 
Happy Valley, Calif), and I (a tenderfoot 
from Iowa) went up into the mountains 
of Northern California to hunt bear. 
Having previously made several trips in- 
to the mountains for smaller game, we 
knew about what would be necessary to 
take on this expedition—although it was 
to be a much greater undertaking, as we 
were to penetrate beyond where white 
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latter for preserving the meat we should 
get). I carried a Ballard .45-70 and 
Burtner a Winchester of heavy calibre. 
Each took an extra pair of shoes along, 
which were badly needed before we 
reached home again. A little bench- 
legged fice accompanied us. He was 
supposed to be good to attract the atten- 
tion of bear and was called on the way 
up “our bear dog.” 

Burtner had an old hunter friend liv- 
ing far above the last settlement who had 
promised to give us further direct’ons 











Wyoming Sheepherder's Wagon. 


Amateur photos by W. M. Grant, Box Elder, Wyoming. 





Branding Cattle on the Snowshoe Ranch. 





men had ever hunted. Our outfit was 
not very elaborate, but proved to be all 
we could manage. It consisted of 2 
horses trained for climbing, a bale of hay 
and sack of barley to feed them on till 
we could get to good grazing, 2 pack 
saddles, a spring wagon and 2 blankets. 
At the back of the wagon was a box con- 
taining provisions and a few cooking 
We took with us 2 lbs. coffee, 
5 lbs. sugar, 10 lbs. bacon, a sack of flour, 
a few delicacies and 20 lbs. of salt (the 





when we got that far; accordingly we 
made for his place. We left Anderson 
early Monday morning, taking the road 
leading to Copper City and crossing the 
Sacramento at Ball’s Ferry. Copper City 
is on a direct line between Lasen Butte 
Mountain and Mount Shasta, northeast 
from Anderson. We camped the first 
night on Cow Creek and the second 5 
miles beyond Copper City (which is the 
terminus of the wagon road going ina 
northeast direction to Oregon). Here 
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we left our wagon, some of the utensils 
and nearly half our provisions. Stand- 
ing on the box at the end of the wagon, 
we hung the harness and half a sack of 
flour in a tree. The next morning we 
packed the horses, and, carrying our 
guns and leading the animals, continued 
on up the trail until we came to the cab- 
in of Burtner’s friend. He gave us a 
hearty welcome and put us on a trail 
leading to the camp of an Indian with 
whom he was on friendly terms, they 
having hunted some together. We were 
to tell the Indian who sent us and that it 
was all right for him to give us further 
assistance and so forth. Fortunately we 
found the Indian in camp when we got 
there. At first he was very reluctant to 
give us any definite information. He 
didn’t seem to relish the idea of throw- 
ing his hunting grounds open to white 
men. But we assured him that our prin- 
cipal object was to kill a bear and that 
other game had no special attraction for 
us. After a good deal of palaver he 
agreed to guide us a part of the way. 
He continued to lead us in a northeast 
direction, going several miles on our way. 
We finally reached a range which, he 
said, would take us to the top and where 
no white men had ever hunted. Point- 
ing away off into the hazy distance, he 
said: “Over there—heap good hunt. 
Heap big bear and heap deer.” We paid 
him a couple of dollars for his trouble, 
though he seemed loth to take them— 
saying: ‘“ White friend send you, and me 
no want money”—but we insisted on his 
accepting the gift. Taking the course 
he pointed out, we started up Clear Creek, 
a tributary of Pitt River—leaving not 
many miles to our right the famous Lava 
Beds, where Captain Jack so treacher- 
ously massacred General Canby in 1872. 

Leading our horses through thick 
brush, we struggled up, down and around 
ridges, crossing and re- crossing the creek 
many times. While clambering down 
a steep place Burtner’s horse lost his foot- 
ing and rolled to the bottom, striking 
Burtner’s foot on the way and spraining 
it badly. I was a good ways ahead and 
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when I discovered the state of affairs J 
hurried back and found Burtner sitting 
there, nursing his foot, while the horse 
was lying flat on its back with the pack 
under him and it was all I could do to 
get him up. When we finally got 
straightened out again we decided to 
look for a camping place. From the ap- 
pearance of the country we knew we 
must be near our journey’s end. This 
was in the forenoon and before sunset the 
same day (Friday) we were within a mile 
of timber-line, where we found water and 
good grass. Being completely exhaust- 
ed, we decided to rest here until Mon- 
day. There was no teht to pitch and as 
soon as a fire had been built and the 
horses staked out to graze our camp was 
in running order. We were both veter- 
ans of the Civil War and had all our lives 
been accustomed to an active life; yet we 
decided, lying there that night, that we 
had never before been quite so tired. We 
tried to take our bearings the next day, 


-and decided that we were then distant 


some 75 miles nearly due east of Mount 
Shasta. 

Early Monday morning I started out 
to see what the prospects were for big 
game. Burtner’s foot still troubled him 
a little and it was thought best for him 
to look after things in camp while I re- 
connoitered. Not a quarter-mile from 
camp I saw a black bear. It took meso 
by surprise that I couldn’t shoot straight. 
I fired twice and to my intense disgust 
he ambled off down the mountain un- 
harmed. Then I went on till I got near- 
ly to the summit. In an open spot, calm- 
ly feeding, stood 2 deer—a doe and buck. 
I killed the buck, and a finer specimen I 
had never seen. I hurried back to camp 
for my partner and the horses. We were 
camped on the mountainside, near the 
head of a cafion. In order to get the 
horses up to where I had killed the deer, 
we had to lead them down and enter from 
the lower side. At the head of the cafion 
was a marshy basin, the. right side rising 
almost perpendicular some distance to 
the ridge which extended half way round 
the basin; thence down to the left side 








which rose in a long gradual swale. The 
basin was covered with a thick growth 
of manzanita and live oak. The manza- 
nitas were full of berries and the live 
oaks bore acorns resembling those of the 
jack oak, the hulls sticking to the tree 
after the acorns fell. The heavy snows 
of winter had weighted these bushes 
down toward the cafion. Here and there 
were open places which could be seen for 
some distance. While trying to cut a 
road for the horses to get through, we 
discovered signs of bear underneath these 
bent over bushes. They had wallowed 
there like hogs. The limbs were pulled 
down over the open places and broken 
off where they had been eating berries 
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and went up near the place where we 
had seen signs of bear. On the way we 
passed a fine deer, grazing. He didn’t 
have that alert, anxious look deer always 
have in regions where they are hunted, 
but seemed at home on his native heath. 
We left him in peace. When we got to 
the entrance of the cajion I was to take 
the horses to the spot where we cut a 
road the day before and wait for Burt- 
ner who was to go down through the 
thicket where the most signs were and 
climb the ridge to the right on the oppo- 
site side of the cafion from me (which he 
did by means of the shelving rocks) till 
he was well up on a ridge commanding 
a good view of the cafion—the idea be- 














The Black Hills Stage. About to Leave Lusk, Wyoming. 


Amateur photo by W. M. Grant, Box Elder, Wyoming. 





and acorns. The horses refused to cross 
the cafion, so we had to leave them about 
half-way and went on up, skinned the 
deer and carried the best part of the 
meat, hide and horns down to the horses. 
It was then getting too late for further 
search and we hurried back to camp. 
That evening we feasted on venison steak 
with the usual flapjacks and coffee. We 
were in high spirits that night. From 
all appearances the Indian knew what he 
was talking about when he told us there 
were heap big bear and heap deer up 
there. It didn’t look so much like we 
would have all our trouble for nothing. 
The next morning we took the horses 


ing that if either of us scared up a bear 
both would be liable to get a shot—one 
being below, the other above. While 
waiting for Burtner to make the circuit 
and come down to me, I turned my eyes 
to where we had dressed the deer the 
day before and just as I did so a black 
bear walked out of the brush and began 
to feed on the offal of our deer. It was 
only about 200 yards and here was my 
chance. I took good aim this time and 
shot him in the fore-shoulder and 3 times 
more while he kept rearing up behind. 
Just then I heard the crack of Burtner’s 
gun below me, repeated at regular inter- 
vals, and the third shot I saw the smoke 
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and where he was standing above me— 
apparently shooting in my direction. Af- 
ter a pause he fired again and called to 
me and I called back that I’d shot a bear; 
but neither of us understood the other. 
Then he beckoned me to come to him 
and I started. Finally he made me un- 
derstand that he had shot at a bear and 
wounded it—knocking it down—but it 
had gotten up and run down the cajion. 
He wanted to stand where he was, so he 
could locate to me where the bear was 
when he shot it first. I soon found 
blood on the leaves and then more on 
the ground close to where he said he 
had hit it, and from there I had no 
trouble in trailing it on down the cafion. 
In a few minutes I came close enough to 
see the bear trying to climb up the op- 
posite bank. It appeared to be standing 
on its hind legs. I shot and again he 
disappeared. Burtner now hurried down 
to me and together we penetrated the 
undergrowth. We hadn’t gone very far 
till we discovered the bear stretched out 
—dead. To our utter amazement it was 
not a black bear but a monster cinnamon. 
When Burtner had first sighted it he 
thought it was a cow, but on second 
thought he knew that cattle were not up 
that high and he suspected it was a bear. 
It had been walking along under the ov- 
erhanging brush. He first noticed the 
movement of the bushes; then it ap- 
peared in one of the open places, where 
he shot at it first; then he lost sight of 
it again but, being guided by the move- 
ment of the bushes, kept shooting until 
it turned and ran down the cafion. We 
found his bullet deep in the bear’s neck, 
while mine had gone through the heart 
and lodged in the breast; either shot 
would have proven fafal. With our hunt- 
ing knives and a small axe we skinned 
and cut it up where it fell. It was an 
awful job. We had to carry the hide 
and the choicest parts of the meat down 
to the horses—making several trips down 
through that jungle without our guns. 
Suddenly it dawned upon us that there 
might be another bear around there and 
we decided we didn’t want any more 
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meat. The job had taken all day and 
we were tired out. I never went to see 
what became of the one I shot, but am 
confident I killed him. The next day we 
spent jerking the meat and rendering out 
lard, for we were determined to take a 
fair specimen of the beast down with us, 
After we brought the bear skin to camp 
the dog was afraid to stay there alone 
and seemed to be afraid all the time. We 
called him our pug after that. 

The day following we broke camp and 
struck the trail for home. The tracks of 
the horses were easily found, as their feet 
had sunken in the soft ground. When 
we reached the wagon we made bows for 
it and stretched the bear hide over it. 
As we neared civilization we were a sight 
worth seeing. Our clothes were nearly 
torn into ribbons and what was left were 
covered with grease and our shoes would 
hardly stay on our feet; but more trium- 
phant hunters never entered Anderson— 
especially the tenderfoot. Old hunters 
pronounced it the biggest cinnamon bear 
killed in that part of the State during the 
past 20 years. They said it would have 
weighed 750 lbs, and later in the season 
(when bears are fat) much more—the 
hide alone weighing 55 lbs. 

Webster City, Iowa. J. N. MAXWELL. 





THROUGH the courtesy of Dr. J. E. 
Lundy of Portage la Prairie, Man., we 
are enabled to offer a snap shot of his 
camp on the shore of Red Chalk Lake 
in the Muskoka District, Ont.—an ideal 
region for a sportsman’s outing. The 
picture tells the familiar story of a mid- 
day meal in preparation and the frying 
pan that requires constant attention lest 
its contents burn. Donald Phillips of 
Dorset, Ont., who was Dr. Lundy’s guide 
on this occasion, gave perfect satisfaction 
in the capacity mentioned and the pho- 
tograph also bespeaks his pleasing profi- 
ciency as camp cook. 
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Cu1EF Game Warden Fullerton of Min- 
nesota recently confiscated 2,000 ducks, 
killed in the marshes of that State by pot 
hunters in the employ of Chicago firms. 
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A LOST HUNTER. 





I was spending a few weeks at a small 
frontier settlement in British Columbia, 
and among my first acquaintances was 
the minister. He was a young fellow of 
stalwart frame and an ardent lover of field 
sports, and, while consciously discharg- 
ing his duties to his little flock, had am- 
ple time to join me in occasional tramps 
in the neighboring woods. Deer were 
said to be plentiful throughout this dis- 
trict, and, after a few short trips which 
were unsuccessful, we decided to go far- 
ther afield. A local hunter was camped 
in the mountains some miles away, and 
the minister suggested we should visit 
him. One afternoon we drove in the 
minister's buggy to the ranch nearest our 
destination, where we spent the night, 
and next morning made an early start to 
climb the hills to the camp. It was ear- 
ly in December and the day was rainy, 
as is usual in the coast region at that 
season, but we were protected from the 
dampness by rubber boots and oilskin 
coats and caps. The bush was dense at 
first, requiring us to keep in the trail, 
though as we mounted higher the coun- 
try grew more open, and we presently 
came to a beautiful spot where we could 
see to a distance on either side and view 
other groves as lovely as that in which 
we stood. It was as though a great pic- 
ture were suddenly unrolled before us, 
save that the effect was too intense to be 
produced by human art. 

With a whispered caution my com- 
panion clutched my arm. There to the 
right of us, not 30 yards away, stood a 
beautiful deer like a perfectly carved im- 
age, one forefoot lifted, gazing at us with 
calm curiosity. The minister took de- 
liberate aim and fired, the deer falling 
after a few bounds. How intensely I felt 
for the poor little fellow at that moment, 
his young life so cruelly cut short! 
“Wait,” said the minister as I started for- 
ward. “He will probably rise;” and he 
did, but a second shot finished the work. 
The minister smiled and we approached 
the game, set down our guns, doffed our 
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coats, and dressed and hung the deer in 
true hunter wise. It was my first exper- 
ience in deer hunting, and some of the 
details of the sport impressed me unfa- 
vorably. 

We then separated, intending to keep 
some 40 yards apart, the minister follow- 
ing the trail while I held a parallel course. 
I was musing on the scene I had wit- 
nessed, and when I awoke from my rev- 
erie—it may have been a minute or an 
hour later—I found that my companion 
was nowhere to be seen. I called but 

















PREPARATIONS FOR DINNER. 





no reply came back; louder, but still no 
response. Cold chills crept over me as 
an inner voice whispered, ‘‘ Lost in the 
bush!” I strove to recover my presence 
of mind. We had arranged, in view of 
just such an emergency, that the lost 
man should fire 3 shots in succession. 
“ Happy thought,” and I smilled in tri- 
umph. “I'll not waste my cartridges— 
I'll practice.” A piece of paper was stuck 
up on a tree—Bang, went the first shot 
—Click, as I worked the lever to throw 
out the empty shell. But something had 
gone wrong. The extractor had failed 
and the shell was still in the barrel. I 
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worked the lever again, but still to no 
purpose. “Bother the thing! I know 
what I'll do,” I said; so, cutting a long, 
slim stick, I thrust it down the barrel and 
tried to jam out the refractory shell, but 
it held fast. With a desperate plunge 
and jerk I sent the stick down the bar- 
rel, and it snapped off close to the muz- 
zie. All my efforts with a penknife and 
a piece of wire, which I chanced to have 
in my pocket, would not loosen or stir 
that stick a particle. 

I calmed myself as best I could and 
endeavored to retrace my steps to the 
trail, walking fast and confidently in what 
I believed the right direction. I saw 2 
deer browsing on a hill and approached 
them calmly and slowly, as though I were 
a first-rate hunter instead of a miserable 
novice, lost and with a disabled and use- 
less rifle. They scampered away as I 
drew near; then I drifted on, hither and 
thither, like a ship without a pilot. At 
times I would grow almost frantic, and 
then I would bite my lip and resolve with 
all the force of my will to be calm. The 
rain was still falling from leaden skies 
and all nature seemed in accord with my 
spiritless mood. I began after a while to 
take things more quietly. Occasionally I 
stopped and shouted; then stood perfect- 
ly still and listened intently. The per- 
spiration streamed down my body. What 
if I must spend the night alone in this 
dreadful bush! I swore aloud to think 
what a fool I had been, even as I was 
feeling my pocket for matches. All at 
once my heart gave a bound and I held 
my breath. Away in the distance sound- 
ed a shot, and with a thrill of returning 
hope I gave a lusty yell in answer—lis- 
tened—then yelled again and again, until 
I thought the top of my head would split. 
Thump! thump! went my heart as I lis- 
tened again. At last there came an an- 
swering shot and I started to run in its 
direction—stopping at intervals to call 
and listen. Then shouts replied to my 
own and at a distance I saw 2 men—one 
of whom I made out to be the minister. 
A fine, manly fellow he looked to me 
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now, and I wondered how I could ever 
have thought him cruel. 


Vancouver, B.C. C. W. GuEst. 





PEARL-HUNTING IN TWO STATES, 





The heat of mid summer, with the at- 
tendant low water of the surrounding 
streams, invariably finds the writer con- 
sumed with the desire to try pearl fish- 
ing. Of course, there is an an element 
of chance in all our undertakings, and 
particularly is it so of mussel-cutting for 
pearls. Perhaps the most striking ex- 
ample of lucky finds was the large pearl 
found by a 15-year-old lad at Genoa, 
Wis., on the Mississippi,in June. This boy 
played truant, purloined a fishing boat 
and therein found several discarded 
shells, which he opened for fish bait. In 
one of these clams was an abnormal 
growth as large as a hickory nut. Later 
the boy’s father went to Prairie du Chien 
and sold the shell, with its attachment, 
for $1,700 to Peabody, a local jeweller of 
that place. From the encrustment, the 
buyer removed a saucer-shaped jewel 
weighing a third of an ounce, and by far 
the most valuable pearl ever found in the 
United States. Such finds always stim- 
ulate the industry and Frank Winslow 
and the writer hastened our already part- 
ly-formulated plans for a trip, beginning 
at the headwaters of the Little Cedar 
River, in Minnesota. 

Being’ unfamiliar with this little stream 
near its source, it was deemed advisable 
to build a boat with considerable bottom 
surface, so as it would draw but a few 
inches of water while passing over the 
riffles and shallow places we were liable 
to encounter. It afterward proved the 
boat was built along correct lines for 
such a trip. On July 11 the boat,a new 
7x7 tent, camp chairs, folding beds and 
other camp equipments were shipped to 
Lyle, Minn., where a rig awaited us. A 
15 mile ride across country landed the 
outfit at Adams. Unpacking our stuff 
at this place, it was found necessary to 
go into camp for 24 hours, so as to allow 
the boat to soak after its long jaunt. 
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Several days had been devoted to jot- 
ting down the names of articles needed 
on the trip, and, even after this precau- 
tion, the tripod to my camera was left at 
home. From 12 exposures, 7 or 8 freak- 
ish negatives were secured. Attempting 
to give a timed exposure with the cam- 
era resting on one’s knee is a feat that 
rarely proves successful. Nevertheless, 
two or three good photos resulted, of 
which the one accompanying this article 
is a specimen. Before breaking camp 
the following day, we were informed that 
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have struck a bonanza. From 800 clams 
we took 8 salable pearls—a high average 
for any community. Several times our 
Bristol rods came into use, though for 
the first few days fishing was only fair. 
Before the trip, I drew a crude map of 
the river which afterward caused me to 
receive many a “josh” from my compan- 
ion. The slightly wavering lines, indi- 
cating bends in the river’s course, should 
have been much more lavishly looped. 
Without fear of contradiction, I will say 
that the Little Cedar is the crookedest 








OUR CAMP NEAR THE STATE LINE. FRANK INSPECTING OUR PEARLS. 





the river for 5 miles down-stream had 
been thoroughly clammed two seasons 
before. Our informant was correct and 
for several miles shells were few and far 
between. Much after the manner of 
rural residents, we waded the shallower 
places and deposited our finds into one 
end of the boat. These were searched 
when the load became burdensome or 
opened after camp duties were completed. 
Many heaps of empty shells lay on the 
banks along our route, and, from the luck 
we were having, previous hunters must 


river that ever flowed toward the sea. 
Three miles north, east and west were 
consumed to one in a southerly direc- 
tion. Nearing the State line, one of those 
sudden, severe mid-summer rain storms 
came up (or down, rather). The next 
morning the stream was nearly out of its 
banks—having risen 2 feet during the 
night. We were “up against it!” Fish- 
ing would be spoiled for ten days, and, 
as for pearling, it was out of the ques- 
tion. So, packing our outfit, we made the 
“run” of our lives down this raging lit- 
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tle torrent. We passed four small towns 
en route, camping near two of them and 
getting fresh supplies. The ménu of the 
last Sunday dinner in camp was as fol- 
lows: Marrowfat peas, baked potatoes, 
fried black bass, clover honey (from the 
apiary of a nearby settler), graham bread, 
and coffee. The bass—a 2-pounder— 
was caught in an unusual manner. 
While paddling, I must have touched the 
fish, which gave a convulsive leap, alight- 
ing squarely into the boat. This was 
along a portion of the river with which I 
was familiar, having in other seasons ta- 
ken many fine fish at this point. Here 
the waters are overhung with maples and 
the shores lined with ledges of limestone. 
It is an ideal haunt for black bass, as the 
stream is narrow, swift and deep. Once 
we were halted by a bull, which held 
possession of mid-stream, where the 
banks were but 20 feet apart. An ab- 
rupt halt was called. A snap shot of 
two scared pearl hunters, hastily getting 
on the outside of two red sweaters, would 
have been worth a dime. The scow was 
toted upstream several rods, and then a 
hunt for sizable throwing pebbles was 
undertaken. The bombardment which 
followed became too hot for His Bovine 
Majesty, who soon departed in baffled 
rage, and Pearline, with her precious car- 
go, passed merrily on. Later on we 
learned that this same animal had gored 
a horse to death and nearly killed its 
rider. A number of nice, cold springs 
was encountered, and we also noted the 
swath through a heavy timber where a 
cyclone had passed 2 weeks before. Fi- 
nally we arrived at New Haven, 15 miles 
from home, where a telephone message 
brought our rig. We had completed the 
circle—4o0 miles by rail, 30 by team, and 
easily 70 miles by a very devious water 
course. We had had a very enjoyable 
two weeks outing. Our dozen fairly 
good pearls are yet to be marketed. 
Frankly, we are not much richer than 
when we went—only in experience. 
VANE SIMMONDS. 
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Many destructive forest fires could be 
traced in the old days to the practice of 
wadding shotguns with paper; so it was 
customary, when a fire swept the woods 
and its origin could not be otherwise de- 
termined, to blame it all upon some un- 
known, careless hunter. The felt wads 
used today never carry fire into the dry 
grass or leaves, but a neglected camp fire 
often is cause of disastrous conflagrations, 
and the sportsman who smokes in the 
field should be careful where he throws 
his half consumed matches. Where a 
large area of woodsland is burned over, 
even though no houses or fences are de- 
stroyed and the timber growth is hard- 
wood and suffers but little injury, the grass 
and the fallen nuts and acorns — upon 
which both wild game and domestic 
stock subsist—are swept clean and there 
is a consequent loss to the settlers in the 
vicinity. And the next year, if the 
thoughtless act of some hunter has 
wrought this ruin, he will be coldly re- 
ceived by the residents of that section, 
while all other gunners or campers will 
be looked upon with distrust. 

It pays hunters to be very considerate 
of the interests of others. It is poor pol- 
icy to leave a gate open when you enter 
a field or leave it, or to climb a fence 
where the rails are so rotten that they 
break under your weight, or to pursue 
and shoot at birds in the immediate vi- 
cinity of a farmhouse. The prejudice 
held by many farmers against sports- 
men as a class is directly attributable to 
a lack of forethought and judgment ina © 
few, who are not fair types by whom to 
judge as gentlemanly a class of men as 
the world can show. One might as con- 
sistently denounce all farmers as unrea- 
sonable in demanding recognition of their 
rights, as to say that the greater number 
of sportsmen feel that farmers have no 
rights to be recognized and respected. 
The agriculturist is the hunter’s best 
friend. Let us show that we appreciate 
and are deserving of his friendship. 

Memphis, Tenn, FRED P. CoyLe. 

















IT’S TIME TO GO A-HUNTIN’. 





When the summer days are over, 
After corn cuttin’ time; 
When the squirrels chatter loudly 
In the woods, so brown and still; 
When the russet leaves are falling 
And the hickory-nuts are prime; 
When the ducks are in the marshes, 
On the flats above the mill— 
Then it’s time to go a-huntin’. 


Then is when a boy feels dandy 

On a@ morning crisp and clear, 
With a gun upon his shoulder, 

And old Rover circling near; 
Nature’s paradise around you— 

Care and trouble all forgot— 
Off across the fields and meadows. 

Ain’t the world a heavenly spot— 
When a fellow’s goin’ a-huntin’? 








The river now is frozen deep; 
The hills are white with snow; 
The squigrel now is snug asleep; 
The ducks and geese have flown. 
No sound of bird is anywhere, 
Except the saucy jay; 
For the quail and grouse are lyin’ low 
Without a word to say— 
But it’s time to go a-huntin’. 


For, when the spell comes on you, 
You’re just compelled to go; 
Rover and me just talked it over 
And there ain’t no other show. 
The bill of fare’s limited now, 
But rabbits, fried, are fine; 
So we’re off tomorrow early, 
And we'll have a royal time— 
For it’s time to go a-huntin’. 


And now the corn is planted 

And the other crops are in; 
The woods are green and fragrant 

y And the birds are back again. 

I’m feeling mighty restless, 

And the reason well I know 
(I hear old Mother Nature’s voice, 

And I’ve simply got to go)— 
For it’s time to go a-huntin’. 











It never makes no difference 
About the time of year: 
When old Mother Nature calls you 
In a voice so loud and clear, 
You feel her spirit move you, 
Like a mighty force within, 
And you’ve got to do her bidding— 
(That’s if her and you are kin)— 
And it’s time to go a huntin’. 
Cresco, Iowa. HARRY CANNON. 


THE BOY WHO “TINKERS.” 


Some of my readers may have heard 
the story of a boy who was given a val- 
uable watch and, through curiosity, took 
it to pieces, put it together again, and 
found there were three wheels that 
“didn’t go nowhere.” Perhaps there was 
never a better illustration of a boy’s in- 
born desire to “tinker.” It is part of his 
nature to want to know things, and this 
tendency to investigate, if developed and 
trained, leads to a self-helpful, prosperous 
manhood. Knowledge is useful only in 
its application, and this is the reason why 
a boy who has gained a practical busi- 
ness or mechanical education out of 
school succeeds in life better than the 
college graduate whose brains are stuffed 
with learning that he cannot turn to ad- 
vantage. The former is capable of tak- 
ing care of himself anywhere; the latter 
is helpless outside of his proper sphere. 

There is a right and a wrong way of 
doing everything. Even in “tinkering” 








‘the rule applies. Watch a machinist us- 


ing a file and note that he touches the 
tool to the metal only on the forward 
stroke. Why? Because that is the way 
a file was made to be used. The back 
stroke effects nothing, except to wear out 
the tool; it can not be truly guided, and 
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if the file is pressed against the metal 
there is an useless expense of strength. 
Again, an experienced workman never 
uses a file to sharpen a knife, for it gives 
a rough, uneven edge and will likely in- 
jure the temper of the blade. A nail set 
at a slight angle with the wood will hold 
better than one driven straight, and it is 
not liable to bend if driven with a “pull- 
ing” blow of the hammer. A handsaw 
must be started straight or it will “pinch,” 
and the square edge of a chisel must be 
turned to the solid timber in trimming a 
mortise. These are a few of the things 
that an observing boy will learn for him- 
self and are not taught in college class 
books. Supply him with tools and he 
will get the hang of their use long before 
he is old enough to be put at regular 
labor. 

The young sportsman should not only 
be competent to construct his own rabbit 
traps, gun cabinets, boats and camp shan- 
ties, but he should also do the work in a 
workmanlike way. Botched-up jobs are 
not creditable, even for a boy. Patience 
and ingenuity go farther than one would 
imagine in mechanical tasks. They were 
the whole stock-in-trade of the first me- 
chanics, who, be it remembered, had no 
approved patterns to follow, nor tools to 
work with, save those of their own fash- 
ioning. The other day, while fishing, I 
ran across a small boy sitting on the riv- 
er bank, sharpening a dull hatchet on a 
bit of sandstone broken from a neighbor- 
ing cliff. He had started on a skiff trip 
down the stream, snapped an oar stem, 
and was now preparing to make a lap- 
splice of the broken parts. He complet- 
ed the job in a half hour, and, though the 
splice was fastened with two rusty nails 
and a wrapping of hickory bark, it an- 
swered the purpose well enough and I 
felt constrained to compliment the work- 
man. A boy of that sort is going to suc- 
ceed in life, no matter how severely hand- 
icapped. If he strikes an obstacle that 
he can’t get around, he’ll camp right on 
the spot till he builds a scaling ladder or 
tunnels a way under. 

Time spent in “tinkering” is never 
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wasted. The average boy could hardly 
weld a broken fish hook or make a per- 
fect job of re-covering a base ball, but he 
will learn a whole lot in trying. Life is 
a school whose scholars never graduate, 
but the quicker they can get out of the 
A BC class the better it is for their teach- 
ers and themselves, and self-taught les- 
sons are never forgotten. 
East St. Louis, il, EE. H. Girroy. 





A PROSPECTING TRIP. 





In the fall of 1902 my cousin, who 
lives in Massachusetts, came to visit us 
at our farm in Douglass County, Mis- 
souri, and while he was there I took him 
on a hunting and prospecting trip 
through the hills. We are of the same 
age, but I have had very little schooling 
in my I9 years, while he was then pre- 
pared to enter college, and is now a stu- 
dent at a big Eastern university. Min- 
eralogy was one of his favorite studies, 
and he thought that we might find a zinc 
or a lead mine that would make us both 
rich. With the big zinc fields just a lit- 
tle south of us on White River, and ore 
beds to be found almost anywhere one 
wanted to sink a shaft, I agreed with him 
that there would be no trouble in discov- 
ering a mine. In fact, pretty near.any of 
our neighbors could supply us with one 
already found. The difficulty would be 
in exchanging it for a couple of fortunes, 
for zinc and lead ore is not worth much 
in a country that has neither railroads 
nor smelting works. I was anxious to 
make the trip, though the inducement to 
me was the certainty that we would have 
a good time. 

We loaded our provisions and blank- 
ets and guns into a light two-horse wag- 
on, which was drawn by a span of tough 
little Texas ponies, and started for the 
roughest stretch of country I knew of, 
traveling right through the woods, with- 
out a road to follow, for the last 5 or 6 
miles. Cousin Ed was delighted with 
the scenery—the scrubby oak timber, the 
clay soil, the rocky ridges which ap- 
peared to have very little soil of any sort, 
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the springs and streams, the sandy pine 
flats, and every thing else that he hap- 
pened to see. It was all so different from 
the farms and towns of Massachusetts. 
He rode and walked by turns, but was 
out of the wagon more than in it, shoot- 
ing at squirrels, examining the trees and 
herbs and late fall flowers—and calling 
out their names if known to him from 
his botanical studies—and stopping ev- 
ery few minutes to pick up a pebble or 
to chip a fragment from some boulder. 
Before night my brain had grown tired 
of Latin names, and the back end of the 
wagon: box was half-full of mineralogical 
and vegetable specimens. But I didn’t 
care, for it was my business to give Ed 
a good time and I guess he was seeing 
one. 

Down in a deep hollow by a cold 
spring we found a place for our tent, and 
in a little while were comfortably in 
camp. Then Ed found out that he was 
tired and said he would stay and get sup- 
per ready if I wanted to go hunting. The 
sun was nearly down, but I walked quite 
a distance down the little stream flowing 
from our spring and found a hickory 
grove where squirrels were feeding on 
the nuts, killed four of them and was back 
to the tent by dark. Next day Ed was 
too sore and lame to enjoy tramping 
around in the hills. He prospected 
along the slopes of the hollow and was 
jubilant over his discoveries when I came 
in from hunting. He had found indica- 
tions of zinc, iron ore and a little vein of 
mica, and had met a man who had told 
him a story about a lost gold mine which 
had been worked by the Indians before 
white people came into the country. 
Every locality in the Ozarks has this 
same story and I had heard it a dozen 
times and in as many different ways. Ed 
said he knew the man was telling the 
truth, because he was very old and had 
such a benevolent countenance; and he 
went on to say that the old fellow’s wife 
was sick and could not eat corn bread, 
and he had given him some canned fruit 
and part of our flour to take home to her. 
The next day we were at the old man’s 


cabin and saw the sick woman. She was 
chipping firewood at the woodpile in front 
of the gate, and said that her husband 
had “brung home the grub and put it 
away fer Sunday.” Then Ed lost faith 
in the gold mine story, and I was glad of 
it, for he had been wanting to move 
camp closer to where it was supposed to . 
be located. The spot I had chosen to 
stop in suited me well enough, as it was 
shaded and cool during the hot hours of 
the day and Would be sheltered from the 
wind in case of a stérm. But we hap- 
pened to have clear weather during the 
four days we staid, and would have been 
equally lucky in this respect if we had 
been able to carry out our original idea 
and remain a full week. But Ed was 
quite seriously crippled by a fall, which 
made it necessary to get home as quick- 
ly as possible. 

It occurred, of course, through his ea- 
gerness in collecting specimens. He was 
continually finding something new and 
interesting. One day he turned over a 
rock and found a centipede; the next, 
he ran across a trailing vine, common 
enough here, whose delicate leaves will 
close at a touch, and this he declared to 
be a species of sensitive plant as yet un- 
noted by botanists. But most of the 
treasures in his rapidly growing collec- 
tion were just plain old rocks, such as 
the Missouri boys throw at birds and 
squirrels, He had bushels of them— 
gathered by day and labelled at night— 
and I began to think we would have to 
hire another team to help haul them 
home. His very last find was a cave, 
away up in the face of a bluff, which he 
said must undoubtedly contain relics of 
its prehistoric denizens. He took me 
around and showed-me the hole he had 
discovered and I saw at once that we 
could never reach it, for it entered the 
smooth face of a cliff at least 30 feet . 
above its base and was overhung by a 
ledge which prevented our descending 
from above, even with a rope ladder if 
we had had one. Nothing without 
wings had ever penetrated the depths of 
that cave and I told Ed as much; but he 
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said it might have been easier reached 
500 years ago, and that if we found any- 
thing in it we might be certain it had 
been there a long time. There was a 
tall, slim oak standing near, which Ed be- 
lieved might be chopped partially down 
in such a way that its top would fall 
against the cliff within reach of the open- 
ing; we brought our axe from camp and 
I laid the upper limbs of that oak within 
a foot of where he wanted them, leaving 
the trunk hanging by thick splinters to 
the stump. Our ladder was made, but I, 
for one, was not particularly anxious to 
climb it. It looked to me very much 
like a suicidal undertaking. 

I tried to dissuade Ed, but he was de- 
termined. We gathered some dry wood 
for torches, tied it in a bundle and 
strapped it on. his back, and he com- 
menced inching his way upward, sitting 
astride the tree and catching at the limbs 
and knots., “Oh, I'll make it, all right,” 
he called when he was about 15 feet 
above the ground; but just then the 
branches lost their hold against the 
smooth cliff. the tree swung around and 
came down, and of course Ed came with 
it. Had the oak come clear from its 
stump he would have been killed, for he 
fell directly under the trunk; but the 
splinters held and the tree lodged again. 
As it was, he escaped with a sprained 
ankle and few bruises, and managed, with 
my help, to hobble back to camp. Next 
year he is to spend his vacation with us 
here in Springfield, and we will go back 
to Douglass County, build ladders and 
explore that cave if it takes us a week. 
Ed says so, and he has been to college 
and ought toknow. FRANK FARMER. 

Springfield, Mo. 


ities 


WHEN THE NUTS ARE FALLING. 








At the present season it is not at all 
unusual to meet boys, otherwise scrupu- 
lously neat in appearance, whose hands 
are stained from finger-tip to wrist a dark, 
deep brown. Stranger still, the stain is 
exhibited to their comrades with evident 
pride and serves as the subject of many 


excited -conversations. The black wal- 
nuts and butternuts are falling—Don’t 
you see? Bushels of ’em! The ground 
under the trees is covered. Nasty to 
shuck? Oh! that stain will all wear off 
after awhile; andit’s clean. Picking up 
hickorynuts is slow work—they’re so 
small!—but walnuts are different. 

Boys enjoy themselves in nutting time. 
In the first place, they like to be in the 
woods; secondly, they don’t object to 
the task of climbing when the nuts de- 
cline to fall of their own accord; and, if 
there is a drop of sportsman blood in a 
boy’s veins, he carries his shotgun or rifle 
in the woods and scans the trees for 
squirrels first and for nuts afterwards. 

Foliage, russet and scarlet and golden, 
surrounds him and the same brilliant col- 
ors mingle in the leafy carpet underfoot. 
Migrant hosts of woodpeckers and flick- 
ers deafen him with their unceasing cries; 
far overhead, beyond the reach of shot or 
bullet, the geese and ducks are skurrying 
southward, and from the very clouds 
sounds the trumpet call of the sand hill 
crane. And there is no end of things 
to occupy the eye—acorns of varying 
shapes and sizes, bushes laden with crim- 
son and yellow berries and vines bur- 
dened with glistening winter grapes, giant 
puff-balls that no real boy can refrain 
from kicking—something new and inter- 
esting at every turn. And the wonderful 
charm of autumn is over all. 

Lumbering operations have sadly di- 
minished the once abundant growth of 
nut-bearing trees, but in regions origi- 
nally covered by forests a fair sprinkling 
of hickories and walnuts have been per- 
mitted to remain, and it would almost 
seem that cultivation of the surrounding 
lands has caused them to yield more 
bountifully. In some of the older prairie 
States there are walnut groves already in 
bearing that were planted by the earlier 
settlers, and here, too, are found the boys 
with nut-stained fingers, placidly stating 
that “It'll wear off after a while.” ’Tis 
the memory of those happy days that is 
fadeless, enduring, undimmed by the dust 
of years or the waves of time. 

















OLD PINEY’S PIONEER. 





He sat within the rough-hewn walls of pine, 
That years ago with skill he had erected; 
O’er porch and slanting roof ran many a vine 
And under them decay lurked undetected; 
And he, himself, at three score years and ten, 
Thought that maybe he had grown old a trifle, 
For he had caught his eye just now and then, 

A-blinking at the sights upon his rifle. 


And, he confessed, a slip had hurt his back, 
And that a fall, some way, had wrenched his 
shoulder; 
And that his head had just received a whack 
That would have broken it, had he been older. 
And as he told it how his voice grew low! 
And how his lips with some emotion trembled ! 
But to the listening ear his tale of woe 
Some old-time backwoods joke, somehow re- 
sembled. 


Bat when a hawk’s shrill cry came through the 
air— 
A jarring sound that rent the restfal quiet— 
The old man kicked aside his easy chair 
And grasped the rifle, standing ready by it. 
All thought of hurts and old age wide he flung, 
And, stooping, darted out through wild vines 
twining, 
And stood erect, three score and ten years young, 
And looked unblinking at the bright sun 
shining. 


And there above him, in the deep blue sky, 
On sheeting wings a circling hawk was flying, 
Jarring the air with shrilling ery on cry— 
A half complaining and a half defying. 
Wider it flew, but circled ever back— 
Hushing its cry, but only to renew it; 
Then seemed to hang mid-air a moment, 
‘*Crack ! ? — 
And one would swear he saw the blue sky 
through it. 
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Then in some way the old man seemed to shrink, 
His back was bent, a stoop hung to his shoulder; 
Perhaps on his late hurts he chanced to think 
Or thought his years ought make him look 
some older. 
But when his shooting won praise merited, 
His eyes grew brighter and his smile waxed 
bigger. 
The trick in shooting wasn’t aim, he said; 
’T was all in knowing when to pull the trigger ! 
Cedar Bayou, Texas. JOHN P.SJOLANDER. = 


THE SAFETY OF MODERN ARMS. 








An all important result of later-years’ 
improvement in firearms is the greatly 
increased security of the man who uses 
them. Of the many accidents reported 
in the hunting field, practically all are 
from reckless shooting. If the owner of 
the gun or rifle is himself the sufferer it 
is because of a culpable disregard of cau- 
tion in handling hisarm. When a hunt- 
er catches a gun by the muzzle to pull 
it out of a boat or buggy, or to drag it 
through a hedge or a wire fence, it is 
“his own funeral,” and the gun can not 
be blamed for the part it plays in the af- 
fair. Nowadays we rarely hear of gun 
barrels bursting—unless plugged with 
dirt or snow—though twenty years ago 
such accidents were not uncommon. 
There are no longer tubes and cylinders 
to blow out, and breech blocks are so 
closely fitted that a defective cartridge 
base no longer means an escape of pow- 
der gas to blind the shooter, singe his 
eyebrows and blister his cheek. Lock 
mechanisms are so nearly perfect in ma- 
terial and construction that premature 
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discharges are becoming more and more 
unusual. Ina word, the firearms of to- 
day may be handled with perfect safety 


by any one possessed of ordinary pru- 


dence, and it seems to us that, in the end- 
less discussion of old and new arms and 
their comparative merits, this feature of 
the question has received too little atten- 
tion. 

Those among us who can recall the 
first American breechloaders will dis- 
tinctly remember their many unsafe and 
unsatisfactory points. The rebounding 
lock had not been invented; there was 
no safety catch on the hammers, and 
consequently they must be carried at full 
cock or resting, with the full force of the 
powerful mainsprings, on the plungers. 
After a gun had been discharged it was 
necessary to bring the hammers to half 
cock before the arm could be opened; 
the’plungers then being retracted by their 
spiral springs. If left at half cock, many 
guns with strong mainsprings would fire 
if the triggers were pressed; and with 
hammers down a slight blow or jar 
would likely cause disaster. There was 
generally a crevice between the standing 
breech and the barrels wide enough to 
allow a portion of the force of the charge 
to escape in that direction in case of a 
weak and faulty shell, and the old-time 
cartridges were by no means perfect. 
But the chief danger to the shooter then 
lay in the inferior quality of the barrels, 
which, even in the higher grade guns, 
were often far too weak to withstand the 
bursting strain of heavy charges. The 
heavier metal of rifle barrels prohibited 
danger from this source, but in the other 
respects enumerated they were no better 
than shotguns. The old rim-fire rifles 
were notorious eyebrow-scorchers, espe- 
cially those made on the tip-up plan, 
while some of those with movable breech 
blocks, when a trifle the worse for wear, 
would now and then blow open and send 
a shell back in the shooter’s face. 

The first repeaters were not satisfac- 
tory in all particulars. It required time 
and much experimental work to perfect 
a device for securely bracing a retracta- 
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ble breech-block. How to carry a col- 
umn of loaded cartridges in a magazine 
tube without risk of disaster was another 
problem which took a little time in the 
solving. In the old type of repeater the 
whole string of reserve loads took a jump 
of the length of a cartridge each time 
one was withdrawn, and there were re- 
sultant catastrophies not a few. Such 
wholesale explosions are impossible in 
the newer arms; there are no more fore- 
stocks shivered or hands shattered. Pre- 
mature discharges from any cause are ef- 
fectively guarded against, and, when a 
cartridge is exploded in the regular way, 
the zone of danger exists directly along 
the line of sight, and nowhere else. 

It is reasonable to suppose that there 
will be a number of accidents upon the 
adoption of the new type of recoil actua- 
ted arms, before the shooting public be- 
comes fully accustomed to their use. All 
rifles and shotguns of automatic opera- 
tion should be provided with a safety de- 
vice, which may be thrown ‘‘off” or 
“on,” accordingly as the arm is to be 
used for quick or deliberate firing. It 
may occur to some that such a device 
would be widely at variance with the ba- 
sic idea of automatic arms, which is to 
secure the greatest obtainable rapidity of 
fire; but it must be remembered that in 
actual hunting it is sometimes a long 
while between shots, and during the in- 
terval there is much of comfort in the 
knowledge that your gun or rifle is safe- 
guarded against discharge from an acci- 
dental pressure of the trigger. Quite a 
lengthy discourse could be delivered up- 
on this subject, but it hardly seems nec- 
essary, for the proposition is a plain one. 
Our modern arms enjoy a well deserved 
reputation for safety and it must not be 
forfeited. 





Capt. A. H. Harpy of Nebraska and 
Ray H. Chase of South Dakota recently 
shot an unique match with rifles at wood- 
en balls, the winner to be the man who 
hit 500 balls in the shortest time. Chase’s 
time was 7 minutes 20% seconds; Har- 
dy’s, 8 minutes 51 seconds. 














TWO CLEVER SNAP SHOTS. 





For the benefit of the many thousands 
of trapshooters who enjoy the sport of 
killing pigeons and breaking targets, and 
yet rarely or never attend the large 
tournaments at which the expert shots 
are seen, it would be well if the click of 
the camera were more frequently heard 
at such places, that there might be a 
more plentiful crop of photographs like 
those here given—pictures of the men 
we read about and with their “shooting 
clothes” on. It is natural that we 
should think of them as at the score, pil- 


RIFLE AND TRAP. 
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target, while Mr. Fraser, a fellow towns- 
man, is caught as he is thrown back by 
the recoil of his gun. The scenery 
forming the background of this last view 
is typical of Montana and other States 
of the great plains regions. 





AN ANALYSIS OF RECOIL. 





It is questionable whether the sports- 
man who jis not a mathematician is any 
the wiser when he is told that such and 
such a cartridge will give so many foot- 
pounds of recoil when fired from a cer- 
tain gun. He finds it difficult to appre- 














MONTANA STATE SHOOT.—Fraser and Irvine to the score. 


Amateur photo by E. F. Conrarr, Livingston, Montana. 





ing up long strings of consecutive kills, 
and thus we would see them—not posed 
in groups when the day’s work is done, 
conscious of former reputations sustained 
and fresh laurels won. Our snap-shot 
of Hirschy, guiltless as it is of artistic 
re-touching, is perhaps the best photo- 
graph ever taken of this noted shot. It 
was secured “unbeknownst” to him on 
the grounds at Helena, Mont., where the 
State Sportsmen’s Association’s annual 
shoot was in progress, and the other 
Snap was taken at the same time and 
place. The latter shows “Sandy” Ir- 
vine of Great Falls, Mont., centering his 


ciate as a concrete notion a 56-lb. weight 
falling on his shoulder from a height of, 
say, a couple of feet. All he knows is 
that if he saw it coming he would get 
out of the way as quickly as possible. 
He is aware that something of the kind 
happens when he shoots his gun, but at 
the time his attention is taken up with 
the shot, so that he cares but little what 
particular decimal quantity represents 
the figure value of the blow he receives. 
If he is of an experimental turn of mind, 
and fires a series of shots at a white- 
washed plate in order to note the pat- 
terns given by his gun, he finds to his 
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surprise that there is an unpleasant jar 
at the moment of discharge more seri- 
ous than anything he had previously 
noted. The interval of suspense before 
pulling the trigger puts him on the alert, 
and he notices, for the first time may- 
hap, that recoil has something in it that 
reminds one of a friendly round with the 
gloves. 

Those scientists who delight in mathe- 
matical gymnastics are at all times will- 
ing to tell us all about recoil, but unfor- 
tunately more often than not it is a little 
difficult to follow their abstruse argu- 
ments—at any rate, to-get any tangible 
information therefrom. Taking recoil in 
its simplest aspect, it is greatest with a 
light gun firing a heavily charged car- 
tridge that imparts a high velocity to a 
large charge of shot; conversely, it is 
least when the gun is heavy, the shot 
charge small, and the velocity moderate. 
Since there is a limit to the amount of 
recoil that can be taken with comfort 
time after time in the course of a day’s 
shooting, the sportsman, without being a 
student of applied mechanics, sets up a 
personal standard of recoil beyond 
which he does not care to go. Mean- 
time, he knows full well that a heavy 
gun is fatiguing to carry, and is not 
handy enough to enable him to do jus- 
tice to the chances of distinguishing him- 
self that are available in the course of a 
day afield. Whether aware of the fact 
or not, he is at one with the general 
body of sporting opinion which favors a 
light gun with a low recoil. 

These mutually contradictory condi- 
tions are very hard to translate into 
practice. To arrive at some method of 
computation, the recoil of various guns 
and cartridges has been systematically 
examined, with the result that our tech- 
nical information is well nigh complete. 
Hitherto it has been customary to meas- 
ure recoil by its energy—that is, by its 
reduction to the gravity standard of a 
falling weight. Now, this assumes that 
recoils which have the same energy 
value affect the shooter equally. This is 
to say that the shock would be alike 
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from the blow of a 56-lb. weight falling 
I ft. as against a 1-lb. weight falling 56 
ft. Supposing the shoulder to be the 
buffer receiving these two blows, we feel 
sure that after a practical trial the per- 
son submitting himself to the test would 
prefer the heavy weight blow to that of 
the light weight striking at a high ve- 
locity. One should assume for the pur- 
pose of argument that in each case the 
person experimented upon reclines upon 
a spring mattress, so as to leave the 
body full liberty to give way to the im- 
pact of the blow. This very point has 
lately been emphasized in connection 
with an argument concerning guns of 
diverse weight. We all know that re- 
coil is at a minimum with a heavy gun, 
but it has not been made clear hitherto 
that if a cartridge is so proportioned to 
a light gun as to give the same foot- 
pounds value of recoil as a more power- 
ful cartridge fired from a heavier gun, 
the shooter will by no means experi- 
ence an equality of sensation. 

This stands to common sense, because 
the light gun will recoil with a sharper 
movement than the heavier one, thus 
making up in velocity of recoil what is 
lacking in weight. In practice, this 
means that a given value of recoil in 
foot-pounds which would be tolerable 
in a heavy gun would be unpleasant in 
alight gun. Yet we find that a sports- 
man who shoots mostly at driven game 
prefers a light handling gun. As he 
fires a large number of shots in the 
course of a day, he asks for the lightest 
possible recoil. This is generally pro- 
vided for by using a reduced charge of 
shot and one of the new powders, which 
give less recoil for the same result on 
the shot as the older charges. The 
slight deficiency of shot is not noticed, 
as game fired at under these conditions 
is generally fairly close to the gun. 
While most of us are willing to take 
these things for granted, there are others 
who have to go into details, so as to be 
able to define the most favorable combi- 
nations for giving a good practical result. 

The accumulated experience of years 
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goes to show that the best way of judg- 
ing recoil is to hang up the gun and 
measure the movement that results from 
the discharge. This gives us either the 
velocity of the recoil or by calculation 
its energy in foot-pounds. It is difficult 
to lay down how far the holding of the 
gun at the shoulder will affect the 
amount of recoil registered experimen- 
tally with a freely suspended weapon. 
If the weight of the body resists the re- 
coil during the time that the movement 
is in process of development—that is, 
for the first third of an inch of travel 
while the shot is passing along the bar- 
rel—then the body resistance must re- 
duce recoil in just the same way that 
added weight in the gun tends to pull 
down recoil, Whatever may be the pre- 
cise answer to this question, we know 
that the conditions are practically alike 
for all guns, and therefore that the com- 
bination of gun and cartridge that regis- 
ters a given recoil under experimental 
conditions will reproduce a proportion- 
ate amount of that recoil when fired 
from the shoulder. We can, therefore, 
safely assume that recoil measurements 
are sufficiently exact to give a reliable 
measure of the consequent effect on the 
shooter. 

One must, however, avoid taking too 
much for granted in dealing with scien- 
tific measurements of recoil, however 
carefully they may be taken. A given 
energy of recoil cannot be pronounced 
excessive or the reverse without bearing 
in mind the weight of the gun. Again, 
the distress arising from recoil is far 
greater with a badly fitting stock than 
with one that takes an easy bearing on 
the shoulder. With a primer that hangs 
fire ever so little, the bad timing of the 
shot finds the shooter slightly unpre- 
pared for the shock. In fact, the more 
we look into the question of recoil, the 
clearer is it that if it takes an expert to 
expound its measurements, it requires a 
still higher grade of intelligence to trans- 
late those measurements into actual 
workaday practice.—TZhe Country Gen- 
ileman. 
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SHOOTING NOTES FROM FAR AND NEAR. 





First honors in the late tournament 
of the Worcester (Mass.) Sportsmen’s 
Club fell to the share of E. C. Griffith, 
once winner of the Grand American 
Handicap, who broke a total of 371 tar- 
gets out of 395 shot at. 


* 
+ * 


Few trapshooting organizations the 
country through practice more regularly 











H. C. HIRSCHY.—At the Montana State Shoot. 


Amateur photo by E. F. Conrarr, Livingston, Montana. 





or have a more numerous or able mem- 
bership than the Cincinnati Gun Club. 
The policy of offering prizes for compe- 
tition has been shown to help sustain in- 
terest in the weekly shoots and its effect 
is evident in the members’ average scores. 
~ 4 * 

SAVANNAH, Ga., has a phenomenal juv- 

enile shot in the person of Holly Thomp- 
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son, 17 years of age, who in the shoots 
he attends is regularly handicapped with 
other experts. His marksmanship won 
recognition when he was 14 years old, 
but his first achievement of note was at 
a shoot on July 4, 1901, when he won 4 
out of the six events with clean scores in 
each. Atthe Atlantic tournament a few 
weeks later he broke 98 out of 100 tar- 
gets; at Chattanooga, Tenn., the same 
year, he made the high average of 96 per 
cent., and in 1902 again carried off the 
honors at Atlanta, including a medal rep- 
resenting the championship of seven 


States. 


* 
* * 


ALLIANCE, Neb., has a newly organ- 
ized gun club with 64 charter members, 
with prospects that the limited member- 
ship of 100 will soon be enrolled. A 
trapshooting ground and a rifle range 
will be secured and properly equipped. 
One object of the club is to advance lo- 
cal interest in game protection. 

* 


* * 

THE Illinois State Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation gave its annual tournament at 
Pekin Sept. 29 to Oct. 1 inclusive, from 
50 to 60 shooters taking part on each of 
the 3 days. Sperry and Barto divided 
honors in the Pekin Handicap, breaking 
94 each out of their ‘allotment of 100. 
Crosby won the L. C. Smith cup, tying 
with Burnside, Roll, Barto and Boa on 
straight scores and defeating them in the 
shoot-off. He also carried off the dia- 
mond badge emblematic of the State 
championship, after breaking 25 targets 
straight in the shoot-off with Powers, 
Roll, Riehl and Harris, and was high av- 
erage man for the three days with a to- 
tal score of 408 out of 420. 

+. . * 

Apo.ru TopPrEeRWEIN of San Antonio, 
Tex., on Sept. 26 broke his own record 
of smashing 986 2%4-inch clay discs out 
of 1,000 thrown in the air by an assist- 
ant, the marksman using a .22-calibre 
rifle. In his latest effort Topperwein 
shot a Winchester automatic arm, load- 
ing it himself after each 10 shots. He 
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missed but 11 of the 1,000, and but 3 
out of the last 500, his longest straight 
run being 369. Ina similar attempt in 
May of the present year S. M. Van Al- 
len of Jamaica, N. Y., is said to have 
broken 995 out of 1,000 flying targets 
with a .22 rifle; so it follows that a 
straight score is among the possibilities, 
* . * 

THERE was a large attendance of am- 
ateurs and professionals at the Florists’ 
Gun Club’s tournament held at Wissi- 
noming, Pa., Sept. 30 and Oct. 1 and 2, 
Those entering the several events of the 
three days shot at 500 targets each and 
the highest averages were made by Elli- 
ott, Squier and Fulford, who scored 464, 
426 and 414 respectively. The Rose 
system governed in the division of purses, 
professional shooters being barred from 
participation. 

* . *x 

AN annual live-bird tournament is held 
at the Hill Top Gun Club’s grounds near 
Austerlitz, Ky., which attracts an attend- 
ance of representative shots, not from 
Kentucky alone, but from all parts of the 
country. At the last gathering (Oct. 1 
and 2) many well known professionals 
were present, anxious to test their skill 
upon the fleet pigeons—a sort of shoot- 
ing which appealed to their fancy after 
regular, apparently ceaseless rounds at 
breaking inanimate targets. In the Hill 
Top Handicap on the first day C. W. 
Phellis killed his 50 birds straight, Heikes 
scored 48 and Fred Gilbert 47, the lat- 
ter shooting from the 31-yard mark and 
being further handicapped by the dim- 
ness of the light when shooting his last 
round of 5 and the premature discharge 
of his gun on the 47th bird. On the last 
day there were two 25-target events, in 
which W. H. Heer of Kansas made a to- 
tal score of 49. 

* . * 

In the recent tournament at Louis- 
ville, H. J. Lyons won the Championship 
of Kentucky, killing 25 live-birds straight 
and beating in the shoot-off the 3 con- 
testants who tied this score. 








The dog is the only animal that is capable of disinterested affection. He is the only one that regards 





the human being as his companion and follows him as his friend; the only one that seems to possess a nat- 


ural desire to be useful to him. 








THE HUNTING INSTINCT. 





The term hunting dog is commonly 
applied to but a limited number of breeds, 
including hounds for the pursuit of the 
larger four-footed game, beagles for 
smaller quadrupeds, and setters, point- 
ers and spaniels, companions and assist- 
ants of the bird hunter. But practically 
all breeds possess the hunting instinct to 
a greater or lesser extent, inherited—if 
we may believe the naturalists—from 
their common ancestors. It seems diffi- 
cult of belief that the toy spaniel of a few 
ounces weight can claim even the mest 
distant relationship with the giant mas- 
tiff or stately St. Bernard, but differences 
as striking exist between members of 
other families, and the human inquirer 
need not turn to the lower animals in 
search of them. However the variations 
in size and general characteristics may 
have been brought about, dogs are dogs, 
and it is their nature to prowl in search 
of food, and to chase and capture—either 
to kill or for mere sport—any creature 
that shows terror at their approach. 
Whether this natural trait does or does 
not become prominent, is a matter of 
Surroundings and education. A pug or 
a poodle permitted the run of the farm 
will soon show a marked inclination to 


hunt—the more quickly if he has the ex- 
ample of other dogs before him to arouse 
the latent instinct. In the so-called sport- 
ing breeds—the hounds, pointers and set- 
ters—this instinct has been kept aflame 
and to the front, as it were, by a concen- 
tration of their energies to this one end 
through persistent training. Because of 
their size, strength, endurance and speed, 
the breeds named are suited to the work 
required of them; hence their native 
traits are persistently encouraged, while 
the same traits of other breeds are as 
persistently kept in check by force of 
surroundings and treatment unfavorable 
to their development. 

In rural districts surrounding large 
cities may be found dogs of all breeds, 
owned by farmers and contentedly adapt- 
ing themselves to farm surroundings. 
Ninety per cent. of them are enthusiastic 
hunters when afield, though the scarcity 
of game should naturally prove a bar to 
their enthusiasm. The chances of find- 
ing even so much as a rabbit are as one 
in a thousand; yet, every bit of thicket 
or bunch of slough grass must be inves- 
tigated, for, if not a rabbit, perchance it 
shelters a wren or a field sparrow, and it 
will be such fun to see it fly! Now, from 
among these industrious workers, take 
one at haphazard, regardless of the mat- 
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ter of breed. Keep him in the field and 
encourage and train him to hunt. Train 
and hunt with his sons and daughters 
and their descendants for a dozen gener- 
ations, and the attained results will sur- 
prise you. I am not arguing that toy 
dogs could be brought by judicious train- 
ing to do the work now done by our big- 
boned, tireless hounds and setters; that 
mastiffs could be learned to point quail, 
or St. Bernards to course and catch Kan- 
sas jack-rabbits; but they could be 
brought to evince an interest in such 
sports and to engage in them so far as 
their natural limitations permitted. 
Cincinnati,Ohio. E:woonC. BErry. 





THE YOUNG DOG. 





With many men shooting loses half 
its charm unless a dog has something to 
do with the sport on hand. A well- 
trained dog will most decidedly add to 
your sport; but, then, well-trained dogs 
cost (and are well worth) considerable 
sums; and we cannot all of us afford the 
price even for a promising youngster. 
The best plan is to procure a good pup- 
py and train it yourself. This needs pa- 
tience, intelligence, self-control—all com- 
bined with the knowledge of what a dog 
should do and how he should do it. 
But my object in writing this short pa- 
per is not to commence yet another treat- 
ise on training, but to give a few hints by 
means of which my fellow-sportsman 
with a promising young dog may avoid 
keen disappointment when next season 
finds him once more on the warpath, and 
it should not be expected that the dog 
will be able to at once take up the thread 
of life where he left off the season before. 

When Rover runs in to shot, chases 
ground game, and affects not to hear the 
whistle, it is all very well to say, “He 
wants a good licking; but really it is not 
the dog’s fault: he is merely obeying the 
instincts of his nature. I am writing more 
particularly for the benefit of those who 
live in a country district. My advice is 
that the young dog be made your com- 
panion. Accustom him to habits of ab- 
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solute obedience. Teach him to “drop” 
to hand and word instantly, and don’t let 
him forget what the sign or word means. 
Take him with you whenever and where- 
ever you possibly can, and see that he 
knows that he is your servant as well as 
your companion all the time. If in your 
rambles you sit on a stile or lean over a 
friendly gate to smoke a restful pipe, see 
that he does not sneak off on his own ac- 
count to hunt a coppice or hedgerow. 
Drop him close by, and keep him down 
until you give him permission to move. 
Take him where he can see ground game 
running about. If there is any likeli- 
hood of his chasing them, put on a slip, 
which can easily be carried in the pocket. 
Cats and fowls are a great temptation to 
many young dogs, and lambs attract a 
good deal of attention, as well as form- 
ing a temptation to begin by playing with 
them and to end with worrying them. 
Therefore, constantly show him all the 
“common objects of the country” and 
teach him by degrees that they do not 
concern him. 

Find a friendly farmer who will will- 
ingly give permission for you to shoot a 
rabbit or two and who will welcome your 
aid in keeping the woodpigeons from 
plundering his peafields. It is excellent 
discipline for a young dog to wait pa- 
tiently with you when hidden in an ex- 
temporized shelter, looking out for pre- 
datory pigeons, and for him to learn that 
he is not to stir when the gun is fired. 
Capital preparation, this, for flight shoot- 
ing. After a shot, speak to the dog and 
keep him down, and on many occasions 
refrain from sending him out of the hide 
to fetch what you may have killed. I 
am convinced that many dogs are posi- 
tively taught to “run in’”’ by being al- 
lowed to fetch too often. They seem to 
connect the report of the gun with the 
idea of retrieving something, and, from 
first running in to the fall of the bird, 
they gradually begin to form the habit 
of starting off directly the gun is fired. 
This, very possibly, is due to over-excite- 
ment in some cases and cannot be too 
carefully repressed. The matters that I 









































have mentioned may seem trivial, but, as 
one who has had a long and varied ex- 
perience with spaniels and retrievers, I 
only write what I have learned in the 
school kept by Dame Experience. — 
Sansterre in London Shooting Times. 





ORIGIN OF THE CHESAPEAKE. 





Of the origin of the Chesapeake Bay 
dog—a breed in great repute among 
duck hunters—many stories are told, 
but the generally credited version is as 
follows: Years ago a vessel from New- 
foundland grounded on the shore of 
Chesapeake Bay and its shipwrecked 


OUR FRIEND THE DOG. 
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the intelligence and lovable disposition 
are typical of the Newfoundland, and it 
is within the range of possibility that 
there have been later interminglings of 
water spaniel blood. 





THE FIRST OF THE SEASON. 





The idea that prairie chicken shooting 
is fast becoming a forgotten sport so far 
east as Wisconsin, seems to be effectual- 
ly disproven by the accompanying pho- 
tographs, showing the game that fell to 
three guns on the first morning of the 
present open season, the scene of the 
hunt being in Shawano County. C. A. 








G. Wagner and 
Nell. 





C. A. Sidler and 
Chief. 





G. H. Putnam and 
Bess. 





captain and crew were hospitably enter- 
tained by one George Law, owner of a 
large estate near the scene of the disas- 
ter. In return for his kindness he was 
given two dogs—presumably Newfound- 
lands—which were aboard the vessel, 
and it is from these animals that the 
Chesapeake Bay dogs are descended. 
Their peculiar color, remarkable keen- 
ness of scent, short hair and great en- 
durance are said to have been gained 
through a cross with the yellow and tan 
hound, then common in that part of the 
country. The furry coat and ability to 
withstand cold, the love for the water, 


Sidler of Milwaukee, G. Wagner of Lee- 
man, and Giles H. Putnam of New Lon- 
don were of the party, accompanied and 
assisted by Nell, Bess and Chief, here 
shown in the foreground—a position to 
which they doubtless consider them- 
selves entitled. In sending the photo- 
graph, Mr. Putnam says: ‘I won’t at- 
tempt to describe our hunt, for it was 
similar to other chicken shooting, and 
nothing transpired out of the ordinary. 
The dogs justified our good opinion of 
them and we found the birds very plen- 
tiful; and I went up again in a few days 
and enjoyed splendid success.” 
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EDITORIAL. 





NOVEMBER. 





For some reason not too plainly pa- 
tent to latter-day inquirers, the month 
most dear to sportsmen is commonly 
supposed to be October—‘“ October the 
golden” —‘the month of russet stubble 
and whirring wings.” Somewhere and 
somehow the impression or idea or fancy 
—call it what you will—originated and 
become generally credited, mainly, it is 
to be presumed, because no one consid- 
ered it worth while to arise and argue 
the matter from a sportsman’s view- 
point. More than likely the time for 
successfully pressing such an argument 
is now passed, for it is hard indeed to 
combat delusion held and cherished for 
untold years. October is a happy sea- 
son for the gunner—and also for the gun- 
ner’'s dog. Both are fresh from a long, 
long summer of enforced absence from 
the forests and fields they love so well, 
the stubble is bright and crisp under foot, 
a breath of the pure air intoxicates them 
like a draft of new wine. Yes, much can 
be said for October; but is not Novem- 
ber the month of full-feathered, strong- 
flying quail and grouse, of wild-fowl 
flocks skurrying southward; the month 
of frosty mornings when the wild tur- 
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keys gather to the outlying fields to meet 
the rising sun ; of cold, drizzly days when 
the antlered buck awaits the hounds in 
the sheltered, moss-grown dells? Octo- 
ber is but the prelude before the play, 
the violin’s quavering treble before the 
orchestra’s full strength swells forth in 
its thunderous diapason of harmony. 

The chill of a November night inten- 
sifies as the morning approaches. Frost 
glitters like a sprinkling of diamond dust 
beneath the light of the silvery stars; or, 
perhaps, the sky is overcast and there is 
a suspicion of sleet in the air. At such 
times a soft bed and warm blankets have 
their charms, that troublesome itching of 
the trigger finger is temporarily allayed, 
and to the closed eyes come no visions 
of coveys a-wing, to the dulled ear no 
fancied clamor of incoming mallards. 
But time is too precious to be wasted in 
slothfulness. As the window is raised, 
the better to scan the brightening east, 
a rush of cold air sets the blood to ting- 
ling and every bit of latent energy as- 
serts itself. Then comes the hurried 
breakfast, a word to quell the exhuber- 
ance of pointer or setter or hound, and 
the hunter is abroad in the growing light 
—-self-reliant, confident, happy. Let the 
weather be what it may, there is a cer- 
tainty of sport ahead. Experience has 
taught him how to profit by the trend of 
the wind, a clear sky or a downpour of 
rain. Prevailing conditions control his 
choice of direction and his plans for the 
hunt. Possibly he returns indoors to 
garb himself more suitably, to add a few 
buck-shot loads to his supply of ammu- 
nition, or to exchange his shotgun for a 
rifle; or it may be that the hound is 
chained and the setter freed from his 
kennel. A sportsman who has pro- 
gressed beyond his novitiate is compe- 
tent to read the signs of the weather and 
has the forethought to profit by what he 
learns. 

It is difficult to paint the glories of a 
November day—its quiet, subdued beau- 
ty, the more delightful because of the 
absence of glaring color and dazzling 
contrasts. Artists have attempted it and 

















have met with ignominious failure ; poets 
have sought to picture it in their verse ; 
novelists have essayed the task in prose, 
but the success they sought was never 
attained. November’s charm can be felt 
but not described. Eyes wearied of in- 
termingling crimson and gold find ease 
and restfulness in the sombre greys and 
russet browns; pulses that have throbbed 
feverishly under torrid skies welcome the 
north wind with its cooling touch; ears 
long deafened with the twittering din of 
feathered migrants hail the relief of ab- 
solute silence. The woods and fields 
are tenantless save by the hunter and 
the hunted. There is naught to distract 
the mind from the sport in prospect. 
Hail, November, the hunter’s month! 
Welcome thou art, though in thy wake 
stalks grim Winter, casing the shivering 
branches with sleet and wrapping the 
stubble close in a fleecy slunsber robe. 
Thy days are all too few and short but 
we will enjoy them while we may, for of 
the sportsman’s year they are the last 
and best. 





CHARLES F. ALLEN—Entertainer. 





I have no doubt that the readers of 
Sports AFIELD will be glad to see the 
face of one whose name is familiar and 
whose contributions are anticipated from 
month to month with genuine delight. 
The picture enclosed was taken during 
a recent sojourn on the Chama River in 
New Mexico. He’s handsomer than the 
Kodak gives credit, and it goes without 
saying that no Kodak could do justice to 
his charming wife in the immediate back- 
ground. Mr. Allen is nothing less than 
a wonder. How he finds time and en- 
ergy to chronicle his various experi- 
ences, real and otherwise, and to accom- 
plish the work he has in hand from day 
to day is a mystery to me. He has the 
knack of “doing things” and he’s as 
graceful with the rod when enticing a 
native trout into the pockets of his fish- 
ing coat .as with the pen rehearsing a bit 
of Mexican folk-lore or describing the 
glories of a mountain vista. 
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By the way, that sportsman’s coat he 
ordinarily wears—unfortunately missing 
from the picture (the camera wouldn’t 
stand for it)—is a thing of beauty and a 
joy forever—except to Mrs. Allen. It 
is 12 summers old, to say nothing of the 
winters, and its pockets have held squir- 
rels, rabbits, grouse and ducks innumer- 

















MR. AND MRS. ALLEN AFIELD. 





able and within these same capacious 
pockets are stored away from season to 
season the hapless trout that fall vic- 
tims to his unerring genius. 

When he is panoplied for the fray in a 
sombrero comparable only to a straw 
umbrella with broken ribs, a bandana 
handkerchief and that coat of many col- 
ors and odors, he’s a picture for the gods. 
He’s a jolly good fellow, a royal partner 
for a mountain camp, and I’m glad I 
know him. CHartes A. CAMPBELL. 





In his argument for the State in the 
case of one C. M. White, captured while 
hauling 300 deer hides from Colorado to 
Rawlings, Wyo., in violation of the game 
laws of the former State, our long-time 
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friend the Hon. D. C. Beaman briefly 
and forcefully sets forth a self-evident 
fact: “If—with the law declaring the 
limit in possession for one person to be 
two horned deer or any part thereof (and 
that in the open season only)—a man can 
successfully get away with 300 hides of 
all sexes and ages, in the close season, 
then game laws are ineffectual and the 
game department had as well be abol- 
ished.” He might well have gone far- 
ther and said that with conclusive evi- 
dence of such a violation of law, extend- 
ed argument is a neeedless waste of time 
and should be ruled to be such by any 
intelligent court of justice. 


OUR NORTHWESTERN GAMELAND. 








Following our custom of spending 
half the year out in the open, the Sports 
Afield Man and his wife took a little run 
out to Seattle and back the past sum- 
mer. In addition to meeting many hun- 
dreds of that city’s whole-souled sports- 
men, we took long sails on Puget Sound 
in the yacht Mermaid, and had, as the 
children say, a “splendiferous” time 
bathing and swimming in its tingling wa- 
ters, fresh from the caves of Old Ocean. 
With one of the finest stretches of sail- 
ing water in the world, it is not strange 
that the boating interest is here a very 
live one. The wants of Seattle sports- 
men are attended to by the Seattle Hard- 
ware Co. (F. S. Clewley, department man- 
ager), Pieper & Taft, Hardy & Hall, and 
a couple of other stores. Both to the 
south of Seattle and northward splendid 
duck shooting is to be had, while some 
of the best trout streams in the State are 
but a short railroad journey away. Deer 
shooting I did not definitely enquire 
about, but believe it would be labor 
of a severe sort in so heavily timbered 
a country. 

Whether it be due to the great com- 
mercial opportunities of the place, the 
Alaska excitement or what-not, I cannot 
tell; but the sportsman spirit here is not 
so universal, so all-pervading, as it is in 
the country lying to the east of the Cas- 
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cades and between the Rockies and the 
Great Lakes. Seattle has many thor- 
oughgoing sportsmen, but they do not 
typify the people as a whole; whereas, 
in Montana, the two Dakotas and Min- 
nesota, the grocer’s boy, the grocer him- 
self, and the doctor, lawyer and banker 
are in active touch and sympathy with 
gun and rod and know the good “lines” 
of a sporting dog as far as they can see 
him. 

Boarding the Northern Pacific train at 
Seattle in the morning, we enjoy for a 
half day the luxuriant forest scenery of 
the Cascade Range. The cheery porter 
brings us a pair of camp stools, and we 
sit on the rear platform, inhaling that 
grateful, pine-laden atmosphere as tier 
on tier of darkling forest rises to majes- 
tic heights on either hand. Along about 
noon, at an elevation of 3,000 feet, we go 
through @he Stampede Tunnel, 2 miles 
long, at the summit of the range; thence 
passing the hustling cities of Ellensburg 
and North Yakima, and on down into 
the great plains country of Eastern 
Washington—towards evening, at Pasco, 
crossing the mighty Columbia as it 
moves resistlessly onward to the sea. At 
midnight, Spokane—a growing manufac- 
turing centre and the supply point for 
one of the richest mining regions in the 
world—is reached. A few hours out 
from Spokane, and in the mystic moon- 
light we are able to realize the many 
beauties of Lake Pend d’Oreille, whose 
shores the railroad skirts for many miles, 
and we vow (as we have vowed in years 
past) to never again pass its picturesque 
waters in the night time. All the way 
from here to Missoula, a rushing, spark- 
ling, crystal-clear stream—headed west- 
ward—is to be seen, now from one side, 
now from the other, of the train. Ere 
long we enter the Flathead Indian Res- 
ervation and are told, at Selish, of the fa- 
mous St. Ignatius Mission—under the 
direction of French Jesuit fathers—a few 
miles distant. By the way, speaking of 
rivers, Why don’t the Northern Pacific 
print an additional “river map” or in- 
struct its train folk as to the streams 


























coursing through N. P. territory? From 
St. Paul to Livingston we could both re- 
ly fairly well on our schoolday memo- 
ries; but from Helena to Pasco the riv- 
ers are delightful to look at but uncer- 
tain as to names. I asked one obliging 
brakeman: ‘What river’s that?” (poznt- 
ing). ‘That? Oh, that’s—well, I think 
that’s the Missoula or the Flathead or 
Clark’s Fork—blamed if I know which!” 

Missoula—most picturesque of Mon- 
tana cities with your circling diadem of 
hills and old Lolo’s snow-crowned peak 
in the far distance—may you and your 
progressive, generous- hearted people live 
long and prosper! Here the Northern 
Pacific has erected one of its peerless 
modern depots and here are sportsmen 
to be found at every turn. Trout abound 
in the main river close at hand and in its 
many tributary streams and the deer and 
grouse shooting is of the best. At the 
time of our visit many of the local sports- 
men were absent on the big duck 
marshes—30 miles distant—and others 
returned daily with large bags, principal- 
ly mallards. Maybe Will Cave or Dr. 
Lombard or Dr. Parsons or Frank 
Woody will tell us all about it some day. 
We drove out to the State University, 
to Fort Missoula (Uncle Sam’s splendid- 
ly arranged military post) and to other 
points of interest from either a public or 
a sportsman viewpoint. The Missoula 
Mercantile Company—a series of large 
connecting stores under one roof—is a 
leading institution here and a credit to 
the State of Montana. Missoula being 
right in the heart of a fine big-game 
hunting region, excellent lines of shoot- 
ing and fishing goods are carried by both 
the M. M. C. and H. R. Kern’s gun store. 

An interesting half-day’s ride from 
Missoula brings us to Helena, the capital 
of the State—crossing, at the Mullan 
Tunnel, the main divide of the Rockies 
at an elevation of nearly 6,000 feet. 
Helena is a beautifully built city, very 
modern in everything, abounds in fine 
residences, and has in the Grandon Ho- 
tel one of the pleasantest resting places 
for the travelling public to be found in 
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all the inter-mountain country. Fort 
Harrison, a large infantry post, lies just 
outside of the city, which has many oth- 
er picturesque features. By the bunches 
of teal and mallards, frequently seen 
hanging in stores and offices, we were 
convinced of the excellence of the wild- 
fow] shooting near at hand and there are 
places within eight miles of Helena, in 
the hills, where an experienced still- 
hunter could spend a day with the cer- 
tainty of a deer before nightfall. Every 
one has heard of Last Chance Gulch, the 
original site of the city, whose sands 
have produced so many millions in pla- 
cer gold that I refrain from giving the 
figures. 

It seemed to us that Livingston held 
more matters of interest to the square 
yard than almost any place visited on 
the trip. It may fairly be called a City 
of Sportsmen, as I only met two gentle- 
men there who were not keenly interest- 
ed in field sports, and I met nearly every 
business and professional man in the 
place. Here the Northern Pacific has 
erected one of the handsomest depots in 
the West—the architect producing so 
pleasing an effect artistically that one’s 
memory of the building is very lasting. 
At Livingston you take the Park Branch 
for Gardiner at the entrance to our 
American Wonderland, the Yellowstone 
National Park. There are a number of 
fine trout streams in this vicinity—the 
sport in the Boulder and Yellowstone 
Rivers being especially good. Frank 
Tolhurst, the taxidermist, has a curio 
store here and is always pleased to meet 
visiting sportsmen. Among a fine col- 
lection of tastefully “walled” heads, he 
showed us what is without doubt the 
grandest mounted elk head in this 
country. 

A short distance before reaching Liv- 
ingston we arrived at Bozeman—a pleas- 
antly situated town at the head of the 
fertile Gallatin Valley. The State Agri- 
cultural College and the well equipped 
grounds and buildings of the U. S. Fish 
Hatchery are located here. The rifle- 
man and angler has excellent sport here- 
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abouts and the duck shooting on the ad- 
jacent marshes is of the AA1r brand. 

East of Livingston, on the edge of the 
plains country, lies Billings—the largest 
wool depot in the Northwest. We are 
now well out of the mining regions and 
have ocular proof on every side of the 
reign of King Cowboy. Here area host 
of thoroughgoing sportsmen, among 
whom it is always a pleasure to meet 
Jean P. Decker, editor of the Billings 
Gazette, and David P. Van Horne—both 
of whom are frequent contributors to 
these pages. The moment you enter the 
large stores here, you realize that Bil- 
lings is the chief supply depot for an im- 
mense and productive scope of country. 
Some distance to the south of the city, 
on the Little Big Horn, is the now his- 
toric Custer Battlefield, where the gal- 
lant troopers of the Seventh Cavalry 
showed themselves, every one, a hero, 
and where, after the fight, 


“Miles Keogh’s horse, at evening, 
Was the only living thing.” 


Just before reaching Miles City, we 
come to Fort Keogh—a cavalry post— 
where your blood is stirred at the sight 
of a spirited line of superbly ridden 
horses forming for parade—the fluttering 
red guidons with their emblazoned Troop 
letters helping marvellously in all this 
display of the 

“Pride, pomp and circumstance of glorious War.”’ 


Miles City is in the heart of a great 
cattle country and the cowboy is greatly 
in evidence here; a necessary type of 
the American frontiersman, he is every 
inch aman. We saw some fine (albeit 
unconscious) exhibitions of horseman- 
ship—recalling to mind the words of the 
poet: 

“This gallant 

Had witchcraft in ’t.—He grew unto his seat; 

And to such wondrous doing brought his horse, 

As he had been incorpsed and demi-natured 

With the brave beast.’ 

Glendive is the next important town 
after leaving Miles City. It is in the 
midst of a fine hunting field, including 
grouse, ducks and rifle game. Then 
comes Medora in the centre of the fa- 
mous Bad Lands. North of the train is 
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seen the abattoir, built by the versatile 
Marquis de Mores (with the idea of rev- 
olutionizing the cattle business as at 
present conducted). South of us, on a 
gentle eminence, we note the picturesque 
residence where the Marquis and his wife 
were wont to give lavish entertainments. 

Here, in the valley of the Little Mis- 
souri River, which goes brawling and 
dancing past Medora, President Roose- 
velt lived, if I am not mistaken, the very 
happiest days of his life. 

At Dickinson (our first stop in North 
Dakota) Sports AFIELD has so many 
friends that our visit partook somewhat 
of the nature of a home-coming at the 
old homestead. Sportsmen here have 
good use for both shotgun and rifle—the 
sharp-tailed grouse being abundant here- 
abouts and at Gladstone, a few miles fur- 
ther east; while good deer shooting is to 
be had in the Bad Lands country, some 
30 miles to the westward. In the court- 
house at Dickinson I met a veteran of 
the Civil War in the person of one of the 
county officials. He had charged with 
Pickett up the slope to the Bloody An- 
gle at Gettysburg, and most interesting 
was it to hear him tell 

“Of the brave days when I was twenty-one.” 

Our next stop is Mandan, on the west 
bank of the Missouri—a thriving city 
with a fine future before it. South of 
Mandan a ways is Standing Rock Indian 
Agency, while to the north is the Fort 
Berthold Reservation. Although bitter 
enemies in the long ago, the Sioux of 
Standing Rock Agency and the Man- 
dans, Rees and Grosventres of Fort Ber- 
thold now visit back and forth every 
year—hundreds of Sioux families pass- 
ing through Mandan and Bismarck, on 
their way north to Fort Berthold, during 
the time of our visit. The Mandans have 
always been of a rather gentle nature— 
at least when compared with the Sioux 
—and during the winter of 1804-05 
treated the explorers Lewis and Clark 
with genuine kindness. At Mandan is 
the home and workshop of J. D. Allen, 
one of the most talented of taxidermists 
and a man whose knowledge of Indian 
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folk-lore is as thorough as it is entertain- 
ing. We found Mr. Allen at work in his 
atelier, surrounded by game heads of all 
sorts; after which he showed us through 
two large upper floors fairly crowded 
with all sorts of mounted bird life as well 
as the four-footed denizens of mountain 
and prairie. His collection of goods of 
original Indian manufacture is, it seems 
to me, the best in the Northwest. 

The bottomlands on both sides of the 
Missouri are covered with a dense growth 
of bushes and small trees, affording fine 
feeding grounds for the white-tailed deer, 
which are very abundant hereabouts— 
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ly by Red Bull and Red Tomahawk, 
while the two latter were serving as In- 
dian police. Red Bull was killed the 
very next instant, but Red Tomahawk 
yet lives to tell the tale, and, as Mr. El- 
lis has gone on several hunting trips 
with him, he was able to secure a vivid 
mental photograph of the old chief’s ar- 
rest and the resultant scrimmage—a pic- 
tnre which, we trust, he will unroll for 
the benefit of the entire Sports Afield 
Family. 

On our arrival at Bismarck, we found 
the hotel lobby overflowing with hunt- 
ers’ paraphernalia and the porter’s quar- 











President Roosevelt at Cornerstone Ceremonies. 


Amateur photo by E. F. Conrarr, Livingston, Montana. 
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Gateway to Yellowstone National Park, 





several having been shot last winter al- 
most within the city limits of Mandan. 
The State acted wisely in shortening the 
Open season for deer to but 20 days 
(Nov. 10 to Dec. 1) and in limiting each 
hunter's bag to a total of five. Though 
it is not generally known, the sportsmen 
of Mandan and Bismarck have as fine 
deer shooting as is to be enjoyed any- 
where. 

This country abounds in Indian stories 
—one of the best I ever heard being 
Mr. C, F. Ellis’s account of the death of 
Sitting Bull, who was shot simultaneous- 





ters a miniature bench-show with its 
group of pointers, setters and retrievers. 
Some 15 miles out, the sharp-tail grouse 
are abundant, in coveys of 10 to 20 birds 
each—being usually found in cornfields 
and among the tree claims and brush 
patches. Owing to the very dry weath- 
er during the hatching period, the birds 
are more abundant this season than for 
many years past. In the vicinity of Na- 
poleon and Kidder, to the north of Bis- 
marck, are a great many lakes that afford 
the finest sort of duck shooting, and the 
same holds true of the shallow waters of 
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Long Lake—35 miles east, on the Soo 
Line. 

Riding east from Bismarck, we pass 
Sterling, Steele and Dawson—lying in 
the midst of a famous wild-fowl region. 
From the car windows are to be seen 
long chains of prairie lakes with count- 
less multitudes of ducks flying around, 
feeding and resting. 

On the morning after our arrival in 
Jamestown, looking from the windows of 
the comfortable Gladstone Hotel, one is 
impressed with the fact that he is in 
Prairie-chicken Land at last by the num- 
ber of hunting dogs in the streets. Leav- 
ing the buggy in front of a store while I 
interviewéd the proprietor, a lithe-limbed 
pointer jumped into it and occupied the 
vacant seat at Mrs. King’s side uatil I re- 
turned—plainly inviting us to take him 
hunting. 

Jamestown is located in the midst of a 
great wheat country, its future is a bright 
one, and the shooting man whose lines 
are cast here is certainly fortunate. 

South of Jamestown a few miles, and 
overlooking a scene of rare agricultural 
beauty, is the North Dakota Asylum for 
the Insane, under the direction of the dis- 
tinguished alienist, Dr. Dwight S. Moore. 
The doctor kindly showed us through 
the many buildings with their well ar- 
ranged wards and dormitories, and it is 
no flattery to say that the admiral’s cab- 
in in a flag-ship of the line is not kept 
more scrupulously clean and bright. 

East of Jamestown are Valley City, 
Tower City, Wheatland and Casselton— 
thriving communities all and all sur- 
rounded by what looked like “million- 
acre” wheat fields, so great is their scope. 

Then comes Fargo—a veritable me- 
tropolis and one of the most delightful 
residence cities in the entire Northwest. 
Even in the short few years since our 
last visit, it has grown wonderfully—a 
most pleasing addition for the travelling 
public: being the new Hotel Waldorf. 
Every afternoon we took long rides along 
the Red River of the North and out 
through the great State Agricultural 
Farm, where experiments of real value 
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to the Northwestern farmer are constant- 
ly being worked out. The nearby city 
of Moorhead is also visited, and then we 
once again journey eastward, through 
the beautiful Lake Park region of Min- 
nesota, until Brainerd, on the Upper Mis- 
sissippi, is reached. Here we find as 
good fishing as is to be had anywhere in 
the West (if we except the famous Be- 
midji-Leech Lake district, a hundred 
miles to the northward)—Proprietor 
Wise of the Arlington being himself an 
enthusiastic angler and having a fine 
farm a short distance out of town with 
a lake frontage of several miles. The 
Father of Waters rolls southward near 
Brainerd through a deep ravine whose 
sides are densely wooded with forests of 
fragrant pine. O the beauty of it! the 
sense of freedom! 
“Long be it ere the tide of trade 
Shall break with harsh resounding din 


The quiet of thy banks of shade, 
And hills that fold thee in! 


Still let thy woodlands hide the hare, 
The shy loon sound his trumpet-note, 
Wing-weary from his fields of air, 
The wild-goose on thee float.” 

There is an army of progressive sports- 
men in Brainerd—men of the whole- 
souled, helpful sort, whom it were a real 
pleasure to mention individually, were it 
not that lack of space prevents. 

From here the Northern Pacific takes 
us due south to Little falls and St. Cloud 
—two very pleasant little cities—and 
thence on into Minneapolis, where, in our 
cosey room in the Nicollet Hotel, I have 
been trying this evening to give a hur- 
ried, imperfect résumé of a trip through 
our Northwestern Gameland. 

CLAUDE KING. 





A coop story is told in Gossip of a 
Frenchman, who was one of the guests 
invited toa grouse drive. At the end of 
the first drive his host came across to his 
stand and said: “‘ Well, Monsieur, I hope 
you have had good sport?” “Of ze 
grouse, non,” replied the Frenchman; 
“‘zey was too difficoolt, but of ze mouton 
sauvage I have kill seven ovaire ze hill.” 
He had shot seven of his host’s sheep! 
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In the Field and at the Trap 


Everywhere Successful. 





Have made and hold the 
World’s Records. 


Peleisi Cail udgeds 
At the Sea Girt Meeting, 1903 


They Won First Place in 


Rifle, Pistol and 
Revolver Matches 


Books for Sportsmen Free. 





The Peters Cartridge Company, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Eastern Department: 98 Chambers St., New York. 
T. H. KELLER, Manager. 
Pacific Hardware and Steel Co., San Francisco, Calif. 


Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago, Ills, 
Charles G. Grubb, 507 Wood St., Pittsburg, Pa, 


F. B. Chamberlain Co., 7-9 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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SPORTS 
ODDS AND ENDS. 


CHARLES BREWER, the genial editor of 
The Daily Forum at Fargo, N. D., takes 
a keen interest in sports afield, and owns, 
in his Fargo Beauty, one of the hand- 
somest bull-terriers we have ever seen. 
She is a pure snow-white in color, with 
the clean-cut lips and graceful lines of 
the true bull-terrier type, and was de- 
servedly awarded First at the Chicago 
1903 bench show. 
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* 
ok * 

Hunters visiting Maine this year are 
confronted by a non-resident license law, 
which applies whether they are in search 
of large game or small. The natural 
consequence will be that the number of 
sportsmen visiting the Maine woods will 
be much smaller than in years gone by, 
the army of licensed guides must be con- 
tent with reduced earnings, and railroads 
and hotels will miss the many thousands 
of dollars that they might otherwise 
have earned. It is customary to charge 
railroad corporations with illegally tam- 
pering with legislators when laws are pro- 
posed which are inimical to their inter- 
ests, but in this case there seems to have 
been neither attempt nor inclination to 
hinder the estopping of a principal source 
of revenue. In nearly all States there 
seems to exist a sentiment inimical to 
sharing opportunities of sport with hunt- 
ers from other commonwealths and the 
general adoption of restrictive or wholly 
prohibitive laws seems to have become 
merely a matter of time. Non-rgsident 
license laws have become the rule rather 
than the exception, and one State—Ar- 
kansas—is trying the experiment of hedg- 
ing its game and fish around with a 
wholly impervious barrier, saying to the 
hunters and anglers of her sister States: 
‘‘To our boundaries you may come, but 
no farther.” It is an experiment whose 
outcome will be watched with interest, 
particularly by those who claim that no 
citizen of our great Union can be legally 
barred from participation in the good 
things that are the Union’s as well as the 
State’s—from their constitutional right 
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to carry arms on lands that are the Gen- 
eral Government’s own and to which the 
State of Arkansas has no substance or 
shadow of claim. 

* * 

THE building devoted to the Fish and 
Game Department at the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition will be 300 ft. wide 
from north to south and 600 ft. long from 
east to west, giving a ground area of 
180,000 square ft. It will be unusually 
well lighted, and there will be tanks and 
pools for the live fish and other aquatic 
animals and provisions for showing large 
collections of living game birds and quad- 
rupeds. The exhibits are intended to 
include hunting and fishing equipment 
from every quarter of the globe, the 
products of hunting and fishing, and 
modern methods of fish culture. The 
announced plan includes typical hunting 
and fishing camps, rifle ranges, and 
shooting and fly-casting tournaments. 

* 


+. + 

W. S. CLEVELAND, of Cleveland Min- 
strels fame, opens his handsome new the- 
atre at the corner of Wabash Ave. and 
Hubbard Court, Chicago, just as this is- 
sue of Sports AFIELD goes to press, 
with Nance O’Neill in a line of standard 
dramas of the best type, including a re- 
vival of “Macbeth.” We bespeak for the 
new playhouse a long and successful 
career. 


oe 
A FEw weeks more ‘and every one will 
be thinking about Christmas presents. 
What better present can you make to that 
distant friend, be he man or boy, than a 
year’s subscription to Sports AFIELD? 
4 


THE secretary of the National Rifle 
Association informs us that Dr. W. G. 
Hudson won the Laflin & Rand aggre- 
gate—a special prize which goes to the 
competitor making the highest aggregate 
total in each of the following matches: 
All Comers, Hayes, Gen. E. P. Meany, 
Trophy Match of the New Jersey State 
Rifle Association and Members Match 
of the National Rifle Association. Dr. 
Hudson made a total of 263 out of a 
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ing fall days, be sure to be equipped with a re- 
liable weapon. Many a day’s sport in hunting 
is marred by a poor arm. You make no mistake in 
using the ‘‘STEVENS,’”’ the tried and trusted firearms 
that have been recognized as the STANDARD for MERIT 
for almost fifty years. We manufacture a complete line of: 


| \ [HEN on your trip through the woods these brac- 


Rifles, from $3.00 to $150.00 
Pistols, from $2.50 to $50.00 


Shotguns, from $7.50 to $30.00 


Ask your dealer for the ‘“‘STEVENS.’’ If he cannot 
supply your wants, send direct, and we will ship, express 
prepaid, on receipt of price. Illustrated Catalogue mailed 
free upon request. 

We have issued a very ingenious puzzle,in colors, 
which we will be pleased to send to any address, upon 


receipt of two 2-cent stamps. Address “ Puzzle Depart- 
ment.” 


J. Stevens Arms & Tool Go., 
P.O Box 5680, 


CHICOPEE FALLS, - MASS, 



















Look for 
Webber’s name 
in collar band. 


Guaranteed all wool, 
seamless, elastic, close 
fitting, bind nowhere, 
warm, comfortable and 
convenient, Designed 
especially for duck 
shooters, trap shoot- 
ers, etc., but suitable 
for all outdoor pur- 
poses, if warmth and 
other qualities are a ’ ao 
Webber's Hand-Knit Hunting Jacket. Consideration. Dead Wreppber’s Hand-Knit Sweater, No. $51. 


° | yok 


lo OACKET 





Medium heavy weight,each . . . . $4.00 STass 4 oxford gray, Made with strap across throat, lined 
e ae ‘ ' 2 most suitable colors. pockets and extra heavy. Opens from 
Ww ebber Ss Hand-Knit Alaska Jacket. neck to pockets and double-breasted. 
Made with strap across throat, lined “Warmest number in the bunch,” 
pockets and extra heavy, each - - $5.00 TER eta ee oe we we ss 


g Scarlet for Deer Hunting. Order Now. 


If your dealer does not handle them send me the price and I will send you a jacket, express prepaid, and if not 
satisfactory, return the jacket and I will return your money. 


GEO. F. WEBBER MASTATION A DETROIT, MICH. 
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possible 270 in these matches, shooting 
Peters .30-calibre Government smokeless 
ammunition. 

o* 7 * 

W. M. Grant, to whom we are indebt- 
ed for some excellent “frontier” pictures 
in the Field Department of this issue, 
writes that the views were all taken with 
an Imperial Magazine camera (made by 
the Imperial Camera and Manufacturing 
Co. of La Crosse, Wis.), with which he is 
daily experiencing the best of success. 


* * 

WE found quite a number of the best 
shots in North Dakota using the Ithaca 
gun—among them being Burt Finney of 
Bismarck, who for the past two seasons 
has been using a light-weight 16-gauge 
Ithaca with good success on both ducks 
and sharp-tail grouse. 

* 5 7 

Unner the title “The Fish and Game 
Laws of Ontario,” A. H. O’Brien sends 
us a digest of the whole law for the 
Province, both Dominion and Provincial. 
The little book is compactly written— 
every possible thing the sportsman should 
know being here condensed from the 
perplexing network of original statutes 
and amendments. Copies of the book, 
bound in stiff cloth, may be had by mail- 
ing 50 cts.to A. H. O’Brien, Law Dept. 
House of Commons, Ottawa, Canada. 

* - - 

A MATCH at 100 targets for $100 a 
side was shot by Arthur Gambell of 
Cincinnati and Hugh Clark of Wabash, 
Ind., as an impromptu feature of the 
Indianapolis Gun Club’s recent tourna- 
ment. Gambell was leading by 7 tar- 
gets on the 75th round and his oppo- 
nent accordingly withdrew. The tour- 
nament was the largest ever held in In- 
dianapolis, over 100 shooters being in 
attendance, and it was especially note- 
worthy as a success, since the club is 
hardly 6 months old. However, it is a 
vigorous infant, having already a mem- 
bership of 275, grounds desirably locat- 
ed and comprising 16 acres with a large 
and convenient clubhouse. The most 
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important contest of the late shoot was 
that for the English Hotel Cup, open to 
amateurs from the States of Indiana, 
Ohio, Michigan, Illinois and Kentucky, 
subject to open competition annually, and 
to challenge at any time. It was won 
by George Roll of Illinois. 
* 
* + 

At the time Alaska was acquired by 
the United States the purchase of that far 
northern territory was widely denounced 
as impolitic, since through no possibility 
could it ever become profitable property. 
Last year the revenue from the salmon 
fisheries of Alaska alone aggregated one 
million dollars more than the purchase 
price of the Territory, and this source of 
income is as yet only partially devel- 
oeed. 

* 
* * 

“UNDER the supervision of N. H. 
Hadley of the U. S. Hatchery at Man- 
chester, Iowa,’’ writes Vane Simmonds, 
“the following young fish were placed: 
40,000 rainbow trout at Decorah; 25,- 
000 brook trout in Canoe Creek at the 
same place; 30,000 rainbow in the 
Wapsipinicon at McIntyre, and 30,000 
in the Cedar near Osage. Charles City 
received her portion last year—10,000 
rainbows. Waterloo anglers keenly feel 
the apparent neglect of the hatchery in 
not furnishing their waters with a few 
thousand of the fry. In order to secure 
a consignment from these sources, con- 
stant appeals are the only methods which 
win out. The Manchester hatchery is 
situated in a picturesque little valley 
about 4 miles out from the town. It is 
naturally adapted to the artificial propa- 
gation of fish for stocking purposes. 
The many zinc-lined tanks are fed by a 
clear spring brook which finds its source 
in the hillside some distance away. Dur- 
ing a freshet in June last, the tanks were 
overflowed. No particular damage was 
done, other than to hopelessly mix the 
many varieties of young trout—it taking 
several weeks before the minnows could 
be separated, classified and returned to 
their proper tanks.”’ 
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WHAT IS IT? 






The beverage in that cup has caused as 
much discussion as the Panama Canal or Christian 
Science. 

Some people, half sick all the time, insist that 
“Coffee don’t hurt-me. Why, I only drink one cup at 
breakfast.” 

If they really believe coffee to be harmless, they 
would drink two cups at breakfast and have it at 
luncheon and dinner also. But they know the distress 
that would follow; and yet they feel they cannot give 
it up. 

Easiest thing on earth to give up coffee, provided 
you shift to well made POSTUM FOOD COFFEE. 
There is the deep seal-brown color which changes to a rich 
golden-brown when cream is added. There is the crisp yet del- 
icate flavor of the most expensive grade of Java, and a fragrance, not 
just that of coffee, but refreshing and inviting, which belongs only to 
POSTUM. 

In a week after the change, the old aches and ails begin to 
disappear, and the indescribable joy and comfort of returning health 
sets in. 


































There’s a reason, and you can make it plain to yourself by shifting 
from the drug-drink to the pure food drink— 


POSTUM 
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IOWA JOTTINGS. 





Friend Stedman’s October letter to SPoRTS AFIELD, 
relative to fishing conditions in Illinois the past sea- 
son, is duplicated by Northern Iowa angling. Some 
splendid pike and bass fishing the last of May; then 
high water for weeks ; and, when the river did sub- 
side, it was so stained that it was practically impos- 
sible to see a foot beneath the surface. In mid-Au- 
gust some fine strings were again taken—the writer 
capturing a 4 and 5-Ib. pickerel and 5 pike averaging 
3 lbs. Numerous other anglers met with like results. 
Sept. 15 to 19, the Cedar was once more on a regular 
old rampage and barely cleared sufficiently to allow 
us fellows a few days’ sport the first few days in Oc- 
tober. Oct. 3 W. J. Simmonds caught 9 pike and 
bass weighing 31 lbs., a 6-lb. pike being the maxi- 
mum. Numerous other good catches were made— 
notably an 8-Ib. 10-oz. wall-eyed pike, taken with a 
frog by Shadey Aldridge. This fish was publicly 
weighed and goes into competition for a liberal prize 
as offered by our fishing tackle dealer, A. B. C. Dodd. 
This fish’s weight will undoubtedly win out, as this 
is the heaviest pike caught near Charles City in 5 
years. The river is again up and it looks now as 
though October (which closes the open season) will 
prove another failure. 

* be +. 

RECENTLY my brother caught a 6 lb. silver eel 
which is a record breaker for these parts. The old 
fellow bit on a 6-inch shiner, which is unusual. An 
eel generally prefers a bait similar to a bullhead or 
catfish—namely: liver, beef, angle worms or soft 
crabs. At this time of year the eel starts down- 
stream—authorities telling us it is their season for 
migration to the sea, where the spawn is deposited. 
However that may be, nearly every fall large speci- 
mens are killed in trying to pass through the mill 
wheels. Two years ago an eel weighing 10 lbs. was 
killed in this manner. 

” i * 

GEORGE JOHNSON and Walter Lantz had some 
old-fashioned black bass fishing at Idlewild, 4 miles 
north of Floyd, on the Cedar, in late August. On 
their two trips upward of 80 bass were taken. Char- 
lie Bishop has a summer home at Idlewild, and, 
while passing through Floyd a few weeks ago, he 
met two 10-year-old lads trudging along with a large 
black bass between them. This bass weighed 6 lbs., 
and so greatly did Charlie desire the fish that he of- 
fered the boys $5.00 for it, which they as promptly 
refused. Charlie did not raise his bid and the lads 
passed proudly on. Had he purchased the fish, Char- 
lie intended palming it off on his friend Jos. Clemens 
Jr., as his own capture, as Joe has repeatedly ‘‘ put 
it all over’’ him while on their many angling trips. 


* 
* * 


In August, a novice in the art of angling was stop- 
ping at the leading hotel in Clear Lake. Desirous 
of trying his luck at fishing, our hero sought infor- 
mation from a party of fun-making Alecs, who were 
about starting on a fishing trip for the day. He 
wanted to troll and asked the crowd what was the 
proper thing with which to bait a spoon hook. In 
apparent seriousness one wag informed the “‘ greenie” 
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that nothing was better for pickerel than a big, black, 
warty toad, the more warts the better. Taking the 
information as authentic, the fisherman hied him to 
the rear of the hotel, and, beneath the refuse barrel 
at the kitchen door, captured a fine specimen of Sir 
Bufo. The “smart set’’ returned late in the after- 
noon with something like 20 perch. They were met 
at the dock by the greenhorn, who proudly held up 
to their startled vision a 14-lb. pickerel—being the 
largest fish taken at Clear Lake this season. It is 
needless to say who was given the laugh. 


* 7 * 

REFERRING to my prairie-chicken local in the 
September number, I would say that the numerous 
coveys noted at that date were equalled in other 
parts of the county. Charlie Lindaman, Ed Warn, 
Harry Tower, Fred Miner, Whipple Burnett and 
Guy Lindaman (all of our local gun club) had excel- 
lent shooting for the first 10 days in September, 26, 
24, 15, etc., being among the largest bags. Scattered 
coveys and wild birds soon prevailed, however, and 
the cornfields now furnish the hiding these birds cov- 
et, preparatory to their flocking for the winter. 
Many erstwhile oatfields (owing to the late, wet 
spring) were allowed to grow to weeds; hence hunt- 
ers had a comparatively smaJl domain over which to 
travel. Never in the history of this locality has 
there been so many good chicken dogs owned (and 
some promising youngsters, too) as at this time. 
Quail and jack-rabbit shooting will soon be on, and 
of the former many flattering reports as to numbers 
are heard daily on all sides. When the landscape 
‘*whitens,’’ jack-rabbit hunting relieves the monot- 
ony, though but few hunters seek the ‘‘ prairie 
ghost ’’ whose yearly increase is quite noticeable. 


* ” a 

HERMAN MEYER, who has returned from a six- 
months sojourn in the Province of Assiniboia, North- 
west Territory, informs the writer that, next to a 
visit from some of the home boys, the monthly visits 
of Sports AFIELD were most welcome. He claims 
it kept him busy trying to keep track of the copies, 
as the boys in that little settlement of homeseekers 
wonld persist in carrying them away. On his home- 
stead was a small lake where hundreds of ducks of 
many species nested. These birds became quite 
tame—he being careful not to needlessly alarm them. 
Just prior to their starting south, geese, brant and 
mallards were more than plenty. It is possible some 
of these same ducks headed the van (blue-wing teal, 
of course) which are visiting us now (Oct. 9). Flocks 
of fully 200 ducks have been flying in this vicinity 
for the past 2 weeks, though we are lucky when 
these birds alight here to any extent. The main 
flights which approach Iowa merely touch our north- 
western borders—that is, the Okibojis and Spirit 
Lake. October is rarely a sufficiently stormy month 
to keep the ducks moving more than a few days at 
most. In the confusion of a severe sleet or snow 
storm, many ducks are slaughtered ; but under such 
conditions much of the real sport of their taking is 
lost. James Case, B. T. Bailey and Ed Warn leave 
Oct. 10 for Swan Lake, Iowa, 30 miles south of the 
Okibojis, where the annual fall duck shooting is ex- 
cellent. VANE SIMMONDS. 
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Gillette “T 
Supplemental Ghamber 











Patented in United States and Canada. 


Designed to use a small pistol cartridge in a high 
power rifle. Made for all calibre guns, .30-30, .30-40, 
82-40, .82 Special, .303 Savage and British 8 Mm. 
Mauser. Price, 75 cents. Sent postpaid on receipt of 


price. Address 


Supplemental Chamber Co., 


Drain, Oregon. 
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ATTENTION SPORTSMEN! 


If you shoot a Rifle, Pistol or Shot- 
Gun, you’ll make a Bull’s Eye by send- 
ing three ac, stamps for the Ideal Hand- 
book ‘*P,’’ 126 pages, Free. The latest 
Encyclopedia of Arms, Powders, Shot 
and Bullets. Mention Sports Afield. 


IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO., 8 R Street, 


New Haven, Conn. 


SETTER DOG 


One Pa old dog. Monk of Furness strain. Sired by 
OAKLEY HILL. For sale by 


W. E. WILSON, Evansville, Ind. 






















At Pair of 


i“ BRISTOL’ 


STEEL 


FISHING RODS 
—a fly rod and a bait rod— 
the latter with standing 
guides for occasional 
trolling, is an ideal com- 
bination, and rigs a 
fisherman for most 

every emergency. 

et 

THE TWO RODS 
WILL COST LESS THAN 
MANY A SINGLE ROD. 








Our Free Catalogue will tell you 
about the different styles, and all 
2! sree you would like to know about 
/ the ‘“ BRISTOL’’ Rods. 


. Send for it! Address 
THE HORTON MFG. CO., No. 71 Horton St. 
BRISTOL, CONN. 
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She's eae 


AM 


ISE men don’t go 
hunting, or fish- 
ing, or camping, 

or yachting, or pros- 
pecting, without a 
compass. 


MARBLE’S 


HANDY 
COMPASS 


attaches to outside of coat or 


vest. Alwaysinsight. Can- 
not be lost, cannot be demag- 
netized. Thoroughly reliable. 
Price with revolving card and 
jeweled needle, $1.50. With 
plain jeweled needle, $1.25. 
Send for Catalogue B. 

For Sale by Dealers, or 
W.L.MARBLE, Gladstone, Mich. 








The Garrison 


Shotgun Rod 
and!Cleaner 


saves Time, Temper and Profan- 
ity. Complete in itself. No loose 
parts to be added or taken off. 
Slight pressure on the handle 
causes the cleaner pads to expand 
to fit the bore from shell chamber 
to choke. In three joints. Wood 
rods 75c. and $1.00. Metal rods 
$1.25 and $1.50. 
By mail, prepaid. 


Send for 
Catalogue *”* 


Marble Safety 
Axe Co. 


Gladstone, Mich., U. S. A. 
Ask 


our dealer for 
a Garrison Rod. 





It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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One of the latest advertising ideas brought to 
our attention is a puzzle, issued by the Stevens 
Arms Co., Box 5680, Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
‘which will be mailed upon receipt of two 2-ct. 
stamps and mention of Sports AFIELD. It car- 
ries in colors engraving of the three Stevens 
manufacturing plants and of eight of the most 
popular Stevens rifles. 

* a ok 

THE output of the Oriental Powder Mills re- 
ceived its initial test by American sportsmen 
as far back as the year 1818 and has ever since 
been in constant and growing demand. The 
different brands of black powder—Wing Shot, 
Western Sporting, Wild Fowl and Falcon Duck- 
ing—are still popular with many gunners and 
riflemen who are not favorably inclined toward 
modern nitro compounds, while the Oriental 
Smokeless has won recognition as one of the 
best powders of its class on the market. 

* co a 

Tue name “Remington” stamped on a rifle, 
shotgun or pistol stands for standard material, 
workmanship and merit. Almost any sports- 
man you meet can enlarge upon this somewhat 
brief statement of fact, for Remington “shoot- 
ing irons” have been manufactured for a goodly 
term of years and are in no sense an experi- 
ment. They rank with the best in any and 
every way and are in use in every land and 
clime. A new catalogue of these arms is now 
ready for free distribution by the manufac- 
turers, the Remington Arms Co., Ilion, N. Y. 

ob * *” 

WE are informed by A. H. Funke, 325 Broad- 
way, New York City, that the growing demand 
throughout the West for the Mannlicher rifles 
has induced him to establish a branch agency 
for their sale on the Pacific Coast, which will 
be in the hands of the Pacific Hardware and 
Steel Co. of San Francisco, Cal. Hunters 
throughout the big game region favor the 
Mannlicher rifle because it is a hard hitter and 
a clean killer—points worthy of consideration. 

* ok * 

“Tue Garrison shotgun rod and cleaner,” say 
the manufacturers, “saves time, temper and 
profanity.” Probably there are cases in which 
this statement does not apply in its full breadth 
and scope; but the Garrison cleaner is certainly 
a time saver, for it does its work quickly and 
with a thoroughness that is commendable. In 
recommendation of this implement, one might 
briefly say that it is made and sold by the 
Marble Safety Axe Co., Gladstone, Mich., for 
the goods manufactured by this concern have 
gained the unqualified endorsement of sports- 
men in general. 

a * 4 

Tue Minnesota & International Railway, for- 
merly piercing the forests northward from 
Brainerd ‘to Blackduck (a distance of 115 
miles), is now in operation to Northome, a 
point considerably beyond that last mentioned, 
thus opening to sportsmen a large district here- 
tofore not easily reached. A lake region more 
beautiful than this cannot be found, nor one 
where there is better fishing or more ducks and 
waterfowl of all descriptions in their season. 
The Leech Lake country need not be described 
to the readers of sportsmen’s journals. The 
camps in the vicinity of this lovely sheet of 
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water and Lake Bemidji are deservedly well 
known, and there are smaller lakes innumerable 
whose shores, forest-shaded and inviting, await 
the coming of the sportsman who prefers that 
his nights shall be spent under canvas or be- 
neath the shelter of a ‘bark roof of his own 
building, or, perchance, wrapped in his blank- 
ets, with only the tremulous branches of the 
oaks and pines to hinder his vision of the star- 
lit skies. A pamphlet relative to the fishing 
and hunting around Leech Lake may be ob- 
tained by addressing W. H. Gemmell, General 
Manager, Brainerd, Minn. 
* * * 

Moccasins, the original footwear of all wild 
tribes in their evolution from what one might 
term the “barefoot era,’ were long since adopt- 
ed by civilized sportsmen, especially by still- 
hunters who depend for success upon stealth in 
approaching game. Moccasins possess the ad- 
ditional advantage of being easy on the feet, 
and in this respect—as well as in others—the 
Indian-made article is surpassed by those manu- 
factured by Metz & Schloerb, Oshkosh, Wis., 
for they are shaped to fit the foot and are made 
from specially tanned moosehide that will not 
shrink. The Wisconsin Cruising Shoe made by 
this firm is unsurpassed for sportsmen’s wear. 

* * * 


HatF the trouble of outfitting for a camping 
trip is saved by purchasing a ‘Kamp Kook’s 
Kit,” which contains all the cooking imple- 
ments and tableware needed by a party of six, 
a very serviceable substitute for a stove thrown 
in for good measure, and everything made to 
fit and pack in the smallest possible space. Ref- 
erence to the advertisement of this outfit, else- 
where in this issue, will convey a fair general 
idea of the number of articles comprised there- 
in, and descriptive circulars will be sent on 
request by the manufacturers, F. Cortez Wilson 
& Co., 239 Lake St., Chicago. 


* * 
* * * 


Pictures are desirable for use with advertis- 
ing as “attention arresters,” but only when they 
are good ones; by which we mean true to life 
and worth looking at for their own sake. Of 
this class are each and every one of the set of 
12 half-tone cards lately brought out by Messrs. 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
Del., and offered, postage prepaid, to any one 
sending 24 cents, which represents their actual 
cost. The cards are 8x13 inches in size and 
each bears a lifelike picture of some bird or 
quadruped which is the object of pursuit by 
sportsmen. Indeed, to any lover of Nature the 
12 pictures are each well worth the trouble of 
framing. 

* * oa 

THE time has been when single-barrel shot- 
guns were hardly considered worthy of being 
carried afield by sportsmen of mature years; 
but it is now generally understood that they 
can be and are made to shoot as well as a 
double gun and that they are as strongly made 
and as artistically designed and finished. A 
notable example in confirmation of this may 
be found in the guns made by the Harrington 
& Richardson Arms Co., Worcester, Mass. These 
arms are made in 12, 16 and 20 gauges and have 
all the modern improvements found in double 
guns of the better grade. In writing the manu- 
facturers for their illustrated catalogue kindly 
mention Sports AFIELD. 
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All over the civilized world 
THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTE 

















4 \s KNOWN AND WoRN| 
7, Every Pair Warranted 
“Re ~ Name is 
stamped on eve ¢ 
i ” iP SINGLE BARREL 
i SHOT GUN 
a 
CUSHION : . 
BUTTON The high grade single gun. 
CLASP ; ustes * tate ose" ag ~ate Top Py cen- 
- cateumniic anh eomannenee styles. ‘Tour desler payne 
Lies flat to the leg——never ply or we will sell to you direct. ‘ 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens wa Catalogue tells about our complete line— 
a>. ALWAYS EASY Harrington & Richardson Arms Co., 
+r Silk, GEO. FROST CO., Makers, Dept. S. A., Worcester, Mass. 
Sie. fa Cotton, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. Makers of H. & R. Revolvers. 
‘air. 
<g REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES al 

















Fire Sale 


500 Guns at 
Reduced Prices 















GUNS 


All Good Bargains. 


The Chance of the Year. 






By the late fire in our Warerooms a part of our stock of Fine Guns and 
Sportsmen’s Goods was partially damaged by water, and we shall close all 
out at greatly reduced prices to make quick sale. 

W. & C. Scott & Son (Premier and other grades), Greeners, Langs, Parkers, Remingtons, Ithacas 
and all the leading makes. Hammerless at very low figures. Also double-barrel Hammer Guns 
$8.00 upwards. 

Algo other articles in Sportsmen’s Goods, Athletic Goods, Bicycles, Leather Jackets, Cutlery, 
Yacht Guns, Cameras, Rifles, Golf Clubs and Balls. 

Also patent folding tin PLOVER AND SNIPE DECOYS, all varieties. Most popular decoy 
made. Box containing one dozen measures only 10x9 inches. 

Send two stamps for List of Guns, showing sizes, weights, etc. 


WM. READ & SONS, 107 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 


Established 1826. 





at will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 








SPORTS 
IN THE FAR NORTH. 





Occasionally some friend of Sports AFIELD 
reports visiting some locality replete with in- 
terest, aside from or beyond the regions com- 
monly explored by gunners or anglers in quest 
of sport—thus accentuating the fact that there 
is room for the explorer on our own continent, 
even in the present day and time. A pertinent 
example is found in the experience of Andrew 
W. and E. E. Strieby, brothers, of Syracuse, 
Ind., who spent several weeks in August and 
September in a little known portion of Mani- 
toba. They travelled by way of the Northern 
Pacific to Winnipeg; thence by a 50-mile branch 
of the Canadian Pacific to Winnipeg Beach, 
and overland by hack to a place called Gimli, 
where there is quite a settlement of Icelandic 
fishermen. The town has several stores, but 
only a few of the merchants can converse in 
English. The sole occupation of the villagers 
is fishing. Gill nets are chiefly employed and 
the principal harvest is gathered by letting the 
nets down through long openings cut in the 
ice. In the warmer months the fishing is con- 
ducted in the usual way from boats. The fish 
taken, mainly whitefish, pickerel and sturgeon, 
are disposed of at the packing establishment at 
Selkirk, on the Red River of the North, the 
transportation in winter being by dog sledges, 
in the true Arctic way. The dogs are fed on 
raw fish—their allowance being one fish each 
per diem, though from their lank, hungry ap- 
pearance it is easy to imagine that they are fed 
but once a week. The fishermen’s income from 
their labor may be judged from the fact that 
they eagerly sold for 5 cents four pickerel 
weighing about 3 pounds each, and were anx- 
ious to make further sales at the same rate. 

Some waterfowl—principally mallards, with 
a few teal—were seen in the vicinity of Gimli 
during the first two weeks in September. 
Farther north and on the west side of Lake 
Winnipeg ducks were reported to be much more 
abundant. For 35 miles along the eastern shore 
extends a wide strip of marshland, and here 
too is a large Indian reservation. As the In- 
dians are tireless and insatiate duck hunters, 
it quite naturally follows that the ducks should 
be more plentiful on the farther shore and less 
wary of the sportsman. 


THE SPORTSMEN’S SHOW. 








The tenth annual Sportsmen’s Show will, as 
usual, be held at Madison Square Garden, New 
York, the dates being from Feb. 19 to March 5, 
1904. Arrangements will be made by which 
the exhibitors will be allowed 1,000 feet addi- 
tional floor space over previous years. A com- 
plete and carefully selected exhibit of game 
birds and animals will again be the grand fea- 
ture of this show—the absence of such an ex- 
hibit having been greatly deplored last year. 
A lake 260 ft. by 50 ft. with a depth of 5 ft. 
will be a great attraction. Manufacturers of 
launches and canoes may have the use of this 
lake to demonstrate to the public the practical 
merits of their goods. Each exhibitor will be 
allowed a certain space of water frontage to 
keep his launch in readiness. Fly casting con- 
tests will be held in a specially constructed 
tank, where casters will be free- from all inter- 
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ference. It is proposed to hold simultaneous 
prize contests between fly casters of Chicago, 
New York and San Francisco, the results to be 
made public each evening. Water games will 
be held on even a broader scale than in pre- 
vious years. A gallery for rifle and revolver 
shooting will be equipped in a style not-here- 
tofore attempted and strong competitions are 
looked for in these contests. 

On account of the objections of residents in 
the vicinity of the garden, trapshooting may be 
dispensed with at the coming show, although 
the management believes that arrangements 
can be perfected by which exhibitions of trap 
and field shooting can be given within the gar- 
den itself. 

It is expected that the exhibit of hunters’ 
camps, representing the various outing sections 
of the country, will be stronger in evidence 
than in past years. Several large railroad and 
steamship lines are to be represented by at- 
tractive exhibits. The original American 
sportsman—the Indian—with his squaw and pa- 
poose, will also be on hand to help make the 
show of 1904 the most interesting ever known. 


———— 
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In his black-and-white pointer, Queen (Sam 
Patch ex Spotty), Olaf Thorstenson of Moor- 
head, Minn., has one of the handsomest speci- 
mens of this grand old breed we have ever seen. 
In common with all owners of handsome, typi- 
cal animals, Mr. Thorstenson is hereby invited 
to send Sports AFIELD a photograph of Queen, 
whose companionship afield generally assures 
him of a nice bag of chickens. 


* * * 


WHILE in Fargo, N. D., last month we met Mr. 
and Mrs. Sidney McLean with their two point- 
ers, Tramp and Sport, and Irish setters Queen 
and Lady. They have splendid sport every fall 
—going to Englevale, N. D., 70 miles out, on the 
N. P. Southwestern. Mrs. McLean is a clever 
shot, and a graceful, either afield or at the 
traps—shooting a 16-gauge, 28-inch barrels 
Remington hammerless ejector of 6% Ibs. 
weight; Mr. McLean shooting the same type of 
arm in 12 gauge. They say that Hazard 
smokeless powder is “the best ever.” 


* * * 


In the catalogue just issued by the Union Me- 
tallic Cartridge Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 28 pages 
are devoted to rifle ammunition and 45 to shot- 
gun shells and loads, but this bare statement 
conveys but a limited idea of the extensive 
lines of shooters’ supplies bearing the well- 
known initials U. M. C. It is noteworthy that 
this company is now regularly loading shotgun 
shells of all gauges from 8 to 28, being among 
the first to recognize the equal rights of all 
sportsmen to demand that their wants in this 
direction shall be supplied. Among the new 
rim-fire rifle cartridges listed are the .22 S. & W. 
long (loaded with black powder), the regular 
short, long and Winchester .22s (inside lubri- 
cant and smokeless powder) and also that for 
the Winchester Model 1903 automatic rifle. 
Twenty-six new central-fire, smokeless powder 
cartridges are now for the first time catalogued, 
including the latest high power loads for the 
Marlin and Winchester repeaters. 
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Gentlemen’s sizes, 6-11..........$ 
Ladies’ and Bovs’ 2-5....... 
Youths’ and Misses’ 11-1....... 2.0 
Children’s (cloth tops), 8-9-10 1.22 
Write for Illustrated Circular 
and Price List of Moccasins and 
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2 
9 
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s 
Moose-Hide Sent prepaid on 


receipt of price. 





Wisconsin Gruising Shoes, 


The Best Hand-made Hunting Shoe in the Country. 
METZ & SCHLOERB, Oshkosh, Wis. 








The Bradley Shotgun Sight 


Wing Shooting is made 
easy and certain by using 
this gun sight. res at 
trap and in field greatly 
increased by its use. Right 
and left birds are bagged 
as easily as straight-away 
birds. Price 50 Cents, 


Postpaid. 
Cc. L. BRADLEY, Inventor, CLARKSVILLE, TENN. 





Wants, For Sate, Eto. 


Advertisements inserted under this heading for 
three cents per word, each insertion. Money 
must accompany advertisement. 





ERRETS.—FINEST STOCK IN THE WORLD. PRICE 
list free. NELSON BROTHERS, London, Penna. 


OFFER MY SERVICES AS A GUIDE TO CONDUCT 
parties into the ms AX Mountains. Elk and other big 
game in abundance. W. E. HUMES, McDonald, Wash. 


ANTED.—THE ADDRESSES OF RELIABLE BREED- 
ers of toy black-and-tan dogs. MRS. E. BOWERS, 
19 Whittington Ave., Hot Springs, Ark. 


OR SALE.—A SNOW-WHITE FEMALE SQUIRREL— 

@ most beautiful animal. Would appreciate to hear 

from fanciers or dealers in animals of this kind. M.A. 
HARMON, Decorah, Iowa. 


DOG GONE GOOD IDEA IS TO BUY A HIGH CLASS 
puppy now for fall training. Send quick for unparal- 

leled offer on the highest class litter that we ever bred. Will 
also sell you a broken shooting companion for 00, on ap- 
proval. P.& S. KENNELS, R. 8. Barrett, Propr., Shoals, Ind. 























Orders 
filled on 


day 
received. 


pre- 
paid 
toany 
address 
in the 

United 
States 








or ss 
Mexico, 


1 85,00 








1 The Strenuous Life 


of the Hunter, the Fish- 
erman or the Pros- 



















specially water- 


POTTER SHOE CoO., 


pector jis fre- 
quently short- 
ened by wet 
feet and the 
illness that oft- 
en follows— 

unless he wears the 


PATHFINDER 


A 10-inch high shoe, 
dark tan or black, 
triple extension soles, 





proofed by our new 
process, and thor- 
oughly tested before 

leaving factory, The 


Dryest, Warmest, 
MostComfortable 


and Lightest 
(thickness considered) 
of any sporting 
boot made. 
Send for cata- 
logue contain- 
ing sample of 
leather and 
description 
of full line of 
our : : ter- 
proofed spe- 
cialties na 
sporting 
shoes carried in stock. 








\Z 18, 20, 22 and 24 Fifth Street, CINCINNATI,O 











Thoroughbred Boston Terriers. 


For Sale.—Three typical Boston Terrier Puppies (females). 
Whelped September 25, 1908. Sired by my dog, CHIEF 
OSHKOSH (71,716). ED. M. HOOPER, Oshkosh, Wis. 


Deer and Wolf Hounds. 


Norwegian bear hounds, Irish wolf hounds, deer and cat 
hounds, English bloodhounds, American foxhounds. Send 
stamp for illustrated catalogue. 


ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky. 








MULLINS’ GALVANIZED STEEL BOATS. 





Fourteen-foot Square stern Model. Price $30.00, crated F. 0. B. 
Salem. Always ready. Will last a lifetime. No repairs. Air 
chambers. Will not sink. Send for complete illustrated catalogue. 

W. H. MULLINS, 224 Depot St., Salem, Ohio. 


Big Game=Mexico 


Bear, Mountain Lion, Jaguar, Deer, 
Wolves, Antelope and Wild Turkey. 





Our outfit is complete. We make your trip a suc- 
cess and one to be remembered. Camp run by 
Americans. Lodge located in the heart of the big 
game haunts. Very reasonable terms. For particu- 
lars, apply to 


Chihuahuita Lodge, 


Colonia Pacheco, Chihuahua, Mexico 














SPORTSMEN 


ten-fold to the pleasures of field sports. Make your gun a source of profit. We teach the mounting of 
eads, tanning skins and furs, and collecting insects and eggs successfully by corres- 
pondence. Standard methods (no so-called “‘ rapid systems” or “ embalming.’ 
able tuition; satisfaction guaranteed. Endursed by all leading taxidermists and standard sport- 
ing magazines. Now is the ideal season to study Taxidermy. Interesting Catalogue FREE. - It’s 
yours for the asking. Write today. i 


Birds, Animals, 


Save your Beautiful Trophies. 
Learn Taxidermy by mail. 


Adorn your home and office 
with the prizes of the chase. 
Increase your income. Add 


) Skilled faculty, reason- 


Yours for true sportsmanship. 


The Northwestern School of Taxidermy, (Inc.), 


The original and only School of Taxidermy in the world. 


462-472 Bee Building, OMAHA, NEB. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





SPORTSMEN, explorers, prospectors, ranchmen 
and others who lead an outdoor life should be 
suitably clad “from the ground up.” In other 
words, in garbing themselves to withstand ex- 
posure in all sorts of weather and amid all sur- 
roundings, the feet should be their first care. 
They must be protected from dampness, safe- 
guarded from the unkind touch of sticks and 
stones, and kept comfortable at all times. Expe- 
rience has established the fact that the Putman 
boot is an ideal foot-covering in the respects 
above mentioned, being made to meet the views 
of a class of men who “sleep with their boots 
on” and expect the best of service from them 
during the day. Putman boots are waterproof, 
hand sewed, easy-fitting, flexible-soled and very 
durable. They are endorsed by the more prom- 
inent sporting and engineering journals, and by 
letters of enthusiastic commendation from in- 
dividual purchasers throughout the country. 





SPORTS AFIELD. 


The manufacturers, H. J. Putman & Co., Minne- 

apolis, Minn., have lately published a collec- 

tion of these letters in pamphlet form, which 

should be read by those who contemplate an 

expedition, however brief, to the forests, 

marshes or mountains. 
* * * 

Sports AFIELD has received from George 
W. Hibbard, general passenger agent of the Du- 
luth, South Shore & Atlantic Railway, a hand- 
some and interesting folder descriptive of the 
wonderful hunting and fishing country tra- 
versed by that line, which parallels the general 
trend of the shore of Lake Superior through 
Wisconsin and Michigan. This is slightly 
farther north than the average sportsman goes 
for his annual outing, but the territory de- 
scribed is easily accessible and opportunities 
for splendid sport may be enjoyed within sound 
of the locomotive whistle. Copies of “North 
Country Fishing and Hunting’ will be sent 
free to sportsmen upon request. The general 
offices of the road are at Marquette, Mich. 
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““MANNLICHE 


Most Powerful Smokeless 
Rifle Manufactured. 


No.3. New Model. 


935 REPEATING RIFLE, 
The Haenel. 










Calibre 8 m-m. or .315. 
Made in 24, 26 and 28-inch barrels. 


Price. $25.00 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue of Sportsmen’s Specialties. 


A. H. FUNKE, 325 Broadway, New York City. 


Pacific Coast Agency: the Pacific Hardware and Steel Co., San Francisco. 
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FALSIFYING THE RECORDS.—No. 1 


Billy Bruin (visiting his old-time haunts): 


this region. Why, hello!—— 


‘Guess it’s been years since a bear visited 
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Columbia River 
and Mount Hood 


is the title of a chapter in the Northern Pacific’s ‘Wonderland 1903.” 
Few of our people have any idea of what a noble stream the Oregon of 
Bryant’s ‘‘Thanatopsis”’ is, or know of the beauties of Mount Hood and of the 


pleasures of a sojourn on its flanks, covered with the firs and spruces of the 
North Pacific slope. 














GREAT FALLS AND DALLES OF THE COLUMBI«. 


There is no stream in the United States like the Columbia. The Hudson, 
Ohio, Mississippi, Missouri, are not in the same category with this grandest of 
rivers. With its swirling currents, rapids, cataracts, lava bluffs, fairy water falls, 
cascades, tremendous canyon walls, gigantic cliffs, salmon fisheries, palisades, pin- 
nacles, and tidal bays, its great width and its sea like depth, it eclipses any water 
course in North American territory. 


Mount Hood, always white with snow, overlooks the river gorge and adds 
to its attractiveness. Send 


CHAS. S. FEE, General Passenger Agent, 
St. Paul, Minnesota, 
" six cents for “WONDERLAND 1903” and acquaint yourself with the history 


and physical and other characteristics of this grand'y scenic country. Trout 
streams galore. Salmon Fishing and Hunting in the Cascades. 





For rates and information, call on or address C. A. MATTHEWS, General Agent Passen- 
ger Department, 208 South Clark Street, Chicago. 





It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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Oriental 
Gunpowder 


Is not excelled by any other 
make at equal prices. 


Wing Shot, 
Western Sporting, 
Wild Fowl, 
Falcon Ducking 


Are popular brands everywhere. 
Use Oriental Powder and insist on 
having your shells loaded with it; 
both black and Smokeless. 


Agents in all principal cities. Sold 
by dealers generally. 








Oriental 
Smokeless 


Is now generally considered the 
best Smokeless Powder that has 
ever been offered to sportsmen. 


ORIENTAL 
POWDER MILLS, 


Union Trust Building, 
CINCINNATI, . OHIO. 


Wells & Nellegar Co., Agents, 
Chicago, Ills. 











f Ithaca Guns 


Gross Bolted 


The Narrow Skeleton Rib 
Tapering Gracefully 


Sixteen Grades. 
to the Muzzle. 


$19.50 to $300. 
Send for Catalogue. 








Ithaca Gun Company, 
Ithaca, New Yerk. 












The Double Thick 
Nitro Breech. 
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FALSIFYING THE RECORDS.—No. 2. 


“A genuine dude sportsman! Wonder if he’s actually killed something? Wouldn’t 
that jar you ?—— 


it will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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How Many Friends! 


HAVE YOU? 


Show them Sports Afield and Get their Subscriptions. 


4. 





For SLX subscriptions to SporTS AFIELD we will send you a STEVENS No, 100 SINGLE- 
BARREL SHOTGUN, 12, 16 or 20 gauge. We have sent out a great many of these guns, and every 
one who has got one speaks highly of its workmanship and shooting qualities. 


The good name of the Ithaca Gun was not achieved at once. It was won by years of hard shoot- 


ing on the duck pass and in the snipe meadows. For THIRTY subscriptions to Sports AFIELD we 
will send an 


Ithaca Hammerless Gun 


Quality No. 1, (listed at $40.00). This gun has fine English stub twist barrels, English walnut stock, 


fall pistol grip; 10, 12 or 16 gauge. For FORTY-FIVE subscriptions we will send the Quality No. 





2 Ithaca, with fine Damascus barrels (listed at $60.00). The makers guarantee these guns in every 


respect, and your wishes as to weight, length of barrel, drop of stock, etc., will receive the most care- 
fal attention. 


A Parker Hammerless 


For Forty-five Subscriptions. 


The Parker Gun—familiarly known as the ‘‘Old Reliable’’—has so secure a place in the affec- 
tions of thousands of sportsmen that a detailed description would be like carrying coals to Newcastle. 
It is used by such crackerjacks as Fred Gilbert, Charlie Budd, J. H. Mackie, ‘‘ Robbins of Fargo,’’ 
Chan Powers and others. For FORTY-FIVE subscriptions we will send you, direct from Parker 
Brothers’ factory, and made to your special order, one PARKER HAMMERLESS SHOTGUN— 
Quality P. H. (listed at $65.00). Either 120r 16 gauge. Fine English twist barrels, fine American 


stock, checked and engraved ; either full pistol or straight grip. A beautiful gun, every way. For 
SIXTY subscriptions we will send a Quality G. H, (listed at $80.00), with fine Damascus steel barrels, 
= apnea — eee ° 


—~ Qaapdaadadadtane 


A Marlin Take- 
Down Repeating 
Shotgun. - 


Grade A., listed at $24.00, for TWENTY-FIVE subscriptions. A six- 
shot repeater, made by the inventors of the famous Marlin rifle. The bar- 
rel is of the best rolled steel, and comes in either 28, 30 or 32-inch lengths. Weight, from 7 to 7} Ibs. 
‘* All full-choked barrels,’”? write the Marlin Fire Arms Co., ‘‘are guaranteed to target better than 
325 pellets in a 30-inch circle at 40 yards, using 1} ozs. No. 8 chilled shot.”’ 


Sports Afield Publishing Co., 


358 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ills. 
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lit will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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"safety ket Knit 
Safety FPOCKEL ANIC 
ffer something better in the way of a hunting knife. Not merely better ’ 
‘me the old sanaiebie kind, but far and away the BEST folding hunting knife € ‘ y 
made—equal in quality to our celebrated Ideal Hunting Knives, and one of the 
latest and best of the Marble Tricks. It has a five-inch blade which folds into 
a four-inch handle. When the knife is open the blade locks so firmly that no 
mischance can cause it to close. It is as rigid as a one-piece knife. When it 
is closed it may be carried in the pocket or at the belt. It is not a ram- 
shackle toy, but a thoroughly dependable knife, which will never fail in the 
hour of need. It is hand tested and hand made from the very best steel— 
tempered to stand the hard knocks of field service, beautifully finished and 
it bears the * MARBLE” guarantee of quality. The price is $4.00. Get 
one from your dealer or direct from makers. Send for catalogue ** B” 


Marble Safety Axe Go., 


Gladstone, Mich.,; 
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FALSIFYING THE RECORDS.—No. 3. 


‘How I'd like to swat him one for his impudence! The idea of such a freak killing 
anything real big !—— 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers, 
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‘ChicadolMilwaukee & St.Paul. 
By Railway. 
Z 
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E HIS IS THE SEASON FOR HUNTING in the West, and this 
' is the way to go. Hundreds of places along 7000 miles of railway 

4 that are most attractive to the hunter. Copy of game laws and folder free 

i at any of these offices: 369 Washington St., Boston, Mass.; 200 Ellicott 
Sq. Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y.; 95 Adams St., Chicago, Ill, 12 Carew Bldg., 
Cincinnati, O.; 217-218 Williamson Bldg., Cleveland, O.; 32 Campus Mar- 
tius, Detroit, Mich.; 402 East Water St., Milwaukee, Wis.; 881 Broadway, 
New York; 818 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; Room D, Park Bldg., Pitts- 


me © 




















, burg ; 865 Robert St., St. Paul, Minn.; 8 King St. East, Toronto, Ont. % | 

‘ > F. A. MILLER, General Passenger Agent, Chicago. . 4 
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st will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 





SPORTS AFIELD. 

















Go out and get ‘em! 


For FIVE subscriptions to Sports Afield we will send you a New Remington No. 6 Take- 
Down Rifle; either .22 or .32 calibre; weight about 4 lbs. A well-made, reliable arm fitted with 
tang peep sight. Specify calibre desired. 





For TEN subscriptions we will send you a NEW MODEL REMINGTON SINGLE-BAR- 
REL SHOTGUN;; 12, 16 or 20 gauge; 30 or 32 inch barrel; rolled barrel of special steel, care- 
fully choked in the most approved manner; rebounding hammer, side cocking lever, top snap 
action (as described on page 21 of the 1903 catalogue; same to be had of the Remington Arms 
Co., 315 Broadway, New York City). A beautifully finished arm in all respects. If you prefer 
some other make of arm, let us hear from you. We want the CIRCULATION and are willing 
to pay you well for your trouble. 


| Sports Afield Publishing Co.,"” "ii" 















































FALSIFYING THE RECORDS.—No. 4. 


“Say, Mister! show me that bear—or ’fess up that you’re only lying. You hear me?” 


it will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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i! Big Game Hunting 


The Union Metallic Cartridge Co.., 
Br 1 t, ( 
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How at t you in 
Now a word of advice The Remington is built for e shooting and hard hitting-——will stand the 


New, beautifully illustrated Cataloque fr 


THE REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, 
“Gen vemti. x ILION, N.Y. nea Hi Calif, 
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M will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield’’ when writing advertisers. 











Marlin 


HIGH POWER SMOKELESS 


FOR BIG GAME 
































azard Smokeless 


Hazard Powder and C. W. Phellis 
scored 50 straight kills at live 
birds at the Hill Top Shoot, Aus- 
terlitz, Ky., October Ist and 2d. 
The best previous record on these grounds 
sald to be the fastest grounds in the United 
States) was 46 birds 


azard Smokeless 
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